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LETTERS OF MARQUE. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union : 


F you will issue to me LerrEers or Margqvz, I 
should like to see what I can, from time to time, 
bring into the harbor of Christian unity. It may be 
seldom a prize of any value, perhaps only a disman- 
tled wreck towed in out of the storm, or an old hulk 
with worm-eaten timbers and foreign barnacles, or 
a remnant of lost cargo, flotsam or jetsam, but by 
chance, sometimes, a fresh sail captured on a voyage 
of pleasure or discovery. Not being much of a sail- 
or, I should like the Letters to run on land as well 
as on sea, and especially inethat region which is 
neither land nor sea, but where we most like to 
journey in hours when we can a little loosen the in- 
evitable gravity of this earth. , 

It might be expected that I should, in setting out, 
outline a creed or lay down a platform of principles. 
But I have noticed that a conscientious man is always 
more or less cramped by such lines. I do not like to see 
one always digging up the foundations; there are 
some things we can take for granted. There is the 
Saybrook platform, for instance, a granite formation, 
which ghis generation, for the most part, has not 
examined, but upon which it rests as securely as 
upon the rocky strata which geology assures us 
stand between us and a temperature for which 
Fahrenheit hasno name. It may be that it is neces- 
sary in the moral and religious world that these 
strata of dogma should be laid down successively 
one upon another, and that it is not expected that 
they will be dug up and replaced every few years. 
There seems to be a provision for volcanic revivals 
now and then, which heave up and set edgewise the 
granite foundations, and show us, through and 
through, in what we have believed. 

The platform and resolution business seems to me 
a good deal overdone. Many people appear to think 
that the world can go on only by resolutions—not 
those which they make themselves, to do a certain 
thing, but which they draw up and get somebody 
to pass, and thus relieve themselves of all responsi- 
bility for. I do not suppose there is a boy ten years 
old in this resolving country who cannot “draw” a 
resolution, and there soon will not be a girl either. 
It is time we had a society so constituted that it 
could never pass any resolutions, for its first article 
should be: This society shall never meet. 

But it is idle to speak of society in these golden 
October days. What we all chiefly need now is legs. 
We do not want them little here below nor neces- 


sarily long, but we want them sturdy and fit to carry 
us over miles of brown country and through glow- 
ing forests, without weariness. If our legs were half 
as well trained as our arms, we should have no re- 
luctance to walking. I know people who would be 
completely exhausted it they used their legs ina 
day half as much as they do their arms in the one 
act of eating. They actually use their arms nearly 
three hours a day in cutting up and conveying food 
to their mouths; walking that length of time would 
finish them. But it is not of walking as an exercise 
that I now speak. It is the only true way to see 
anything. The best and most unfamiliar views are 
had in the fields, and going across country. And 
then the delight of sitting on a fence, near the edge 
of aspainted wood, hearing the nuts drop among the 
leaves and the busy squirrels chattering as they gath- 
er in their winter supplies. Sitting on the fence, in 
the autumn sun, remote from any highway, is very 
good occupation in itself. If you walk, you can 
stop yourselfso much easier than you can stop a 


266 | horse, for every idle whim, to pick a bright leaf or 


a late flower, or to catch, in the instant of its best 
light, a view through a chance opening. Men talk 
about taking a “constitutional” as they would a 
box of pills. Blessed be walking for itself. 


I strutted ten miles into the country yesterday to 
get the sense of this October atmosphere and dis- 
play. It was easier than otherwise to go across lots 
through the laden apple orchards, where great 
heaps of the yellow and red fruit lay upon the 
ground. I heard the creak of the cider-mills here 
and there, and caught thirst-provoking whiffs of this 
New England vintage. Apples are plenty this year, 
but barrels are scarce I hear, which seems to speak 
more for the temperance of the inhabitants than for 
nature. But it is to be presumed that nature pro- 
duces so many cider apples only for vinegar. The 
air as I walked, was full of liquid gold, and the pur- 
ple hills suggested a country which human eyes 
have never seen. 

The great colorist had set up his easel for the 
painting of October. As I looked, the picture seemed 
to grow. In the swamps, by the sluggish stream, 
the sumach wooed by the sun, and burning all sum- 
mer with a secret desire, has burst into a flame of 
passion, confessing her love. On the low grounds 
the brown tints are freely spread, while by the way- 
side, and m some whole fields the golden-rod flaunts 
its yellow signals. Indeed, on bush and tree, on 
grass and fern, the work goes on so rapidly that one 
needs to be a-field all day to exercise any superin- 
tendence over it. It may be even now too late to 
discover its secret. In the woods yonder I see a 
guidon advanced alone. You have but to wait 
while a bugle might sound;to see the other banners 
of the invading host advance into possession of the 
forest ; and soon the whole army, with garments of 
brown and gray, faced with scarlet and orange and 
buff, encamps in the woods before your eyes, and 
spreads abroad in military abandon, halting for the 
hight. To make certain that the eyes are not de- 
ceived by an empty pageant, one can often hear the 
drum-beat of the partridge. DuDLEy. 


The Larches, Oct. 12. 





HOW LOUISVILLE WAS SAVED. 


BY FRANCESCA, 


N my front hall hangs a picture, the photograph 
, of a Union soldier holding a flag all shredded 
and torn. That is the flag of the gallant 27th 
Kentucky Regiment, which{fought through the war ; 
and on the back of the picture is pasted a list, in 
the handwriting of the Colone!, of the battles and 
skirmishes through which the flag was carried— 
Corinth, Perryville, Knoxville, Atalanta, and many 
others. In a note at the bottom the Colonel adds, 
“We were really either in a battle or a skirmish 
every day for over one hundred days before the fall 
of Atalanta. I remember weil there was only one 
night during that time when I lay down to sleep 
without hearing the enemy’s bullets striking around 
me.” 

But I have not set out to tell the stirring story of 
this regiment’s doings, but to relate what is called 
up to me by the name of one of the battles it 
shared,—that of Perryville, which was fought in 
the autumn of 1862. At that time I was living in 





my father’s family in Louisville, a city whose popu- 
lation were toa great extent rebel sympathizers. 
The Union and Rebel armies, under Buell and 
Bragg, were lying face to face in Tennessee. Sud- 
denly Bragg gave Buell the slip, stole past him into 
his rear, and marched straight for Louisville. Buell 
started in pursuit as soon as he fo’ it out, and 
then came a hot race between the *. armies for 
Louisville, the Rebels having some days the start. 
When this became known in the city—which con- 
tained very few troops—there was the greatest ex- 
citement. Gen. Nelson, who had been fighting 
guerillas in western Kentucky, was hastily sum- 
moned. He went to work with a will, threw up 
earth-works and rifle-pits all round the city, and 
organized all the men hecould get together. Every 
man over eighteen, Rebel or Union, was forced to 
drill with the Home Guard, and oh! how angry 
that made the Rebels! One morning, when, as was 
customary, the gentlemen went down: town each 
with a colored man to bring home the marketing 
he ordered, they were met by soldiers, the baskets 
given to the gentlemen, and the negroes marched 
off to dig on the earth-works. The next day, 
every white man not in the ranks was put at 
the same work. One gentleman, just out of the 
city, a strong Southern sympathizer, hearing some- 
thing of what was going on, mounted his fine horse, 
and dressed in an elegant suit of white flannel rode 
out to the works to see what was going on. They 
made him dismount, put a spade into his hands, 
and kept him at work all day! 

General Nelson took coal-barges, fitted them with 
engines, and puta gun into each,—they called it 
the “ mosquito fleet.” He planted every cannon he 
could spare on the Indiana bluffs, across the river, 
and gave notice that when the first Rebel regiment 
entered the streets he would shell the town. As 
most of it was owned by Rebels, this spread great 
dismay, and they hurried off messengers to Gen. 
Bragg, begging him not to come too near his 
friends! But on hecame. Then Gen. Nelson gave 
notice that if women and children staid in the town 
it would be at thei own peril,—and within twenty- 
four hours twenty thousand of them had crossed 
the river. My sister’s husband came hurrying to 
the house, having hired a hack for twenty dollars, 
to take her and the children away. She had a six- 
weeks-old baby. Fora little while she hurried her 
things together; then, in desperation, she sat down 
on a trunk, saying, “Tom, it’s no use! This child 
may as well die of a cannon-shot as of exposure, 
and I won't go—not unless father says we must.” 
When father came he decided that we had better 
stay. Of those who crossed the river, a great many 
delicate women and children had to sleep in the 
streets. We got all our silver together, dug a 
hole in the cellar, and were ready to bury it. We 
had a great basketful of provisions, and deter- 
mined, like many others, that should the town be 
shelled we would take refuge in Christ Church, 
which had a very deep cellar, so that the church 
might have been knocked to pieces without destroy- 
ing the shelter. . 

One day there came into town a party of defeated 
soldiers, many of them wounded, with bandaged 
heads, legs, and arms. There was « great deal 
of irregular fighting in Kentucky, and these men 
had been in some slight skirmish ; but they spread 
terrible tales of defeat and disaster, and we were in 
greater fear than ever. The Rebel sympathizers 
were generally as anxious as we were, knowing that 
Gen. Nelson was a man of his word. But the 
stanchest of them were exultant. Dr. G. sent 
word to mother that if the Confederates came, and 
she was frightened, she might send for him; and 
he, being known as a good rebel, would stand be- 
fore the house and defend it. We had two pictures, 
—Church’s “ Our Banner in the Sky,” and one of a 
burning ship sinking, the flames and smoke mak- 
ing the Southern flag. Mother sent the little black 
girl back to Dr. G. with the word that if the Rebels 
came she would hang those two pictures on our 
gate. 

The next day, at twilight, we all sat together, 
very anxious and sad. There were no newspapers, 
and no news but vague reports, and we were in 
hourly fear of the arrival of the Rebel advance. 
As we sat in the dim light, with a little fire on the 
hearth, we had no heart to work or to talk. At 





last father-said, “We can pray,” and all of us kneeled 





down, and he did pray fervently. In the midst of 
his prayer, a sound of rushing horses and shouting 
men filled the street. In an instant we sprang to 
our feet. In those wild yells no distinct words 
could be made out. We rushed to the door, and 
saw the street filled with galloping horsemen, whose 
uniforms, in the dim light, we could not distin- 
guish. I ran to the edge of the sidewalk and 
called to the nearest soldier, “‘ Whose army is this ?” 
“Gen. Crittenden’s Division, General Buell’s ad- 
vance guard !” he shouted. The men went off into 
another burst of cheering at the words. As I turned 
round, a woman whom I had never seen before fell 
on my neck and burst into tears, and we cried 
together. 

Buell’s whole army had outmarched Bragg’s, and 
was close at hand. That their numbers might not 
be too closely seen, the main army had encamped 
outside the city. That night, in the dead of the 
night, we were awakened by a strange sound. We 
rushed to the windows. Through the streets were 
marching Buell’s whole army, over a hundred 
thousand strong, and all singing “John Brown!” 
Such a sound I never heard. There were men who 
saw that army who could hardly speak of it after- 
ward without tears. It was the most pitiful and 
the most splendid sight in the world! Worn out 
by their long, forced march, fot one in fifty had 
whole shoes; most of them were barefoot, or had 
their feet tied up in rags. All their clothes were 
in tatters. But they were in the highest possiblé 
spirits. They had won the race, they were going 
to fight the enemy; and as they marched, they 
laughed and shouted and sang incessantly. They 
seemed the happiest men in the world. 

Gen. "Buell gave them no chance to get shoes in 
Louisville. A few hours’ halt was all he gave 
them there, and then pushed on, ordering supplies 
to be forwarded to Harodsburg, near to which 
place Bragg’s force was lying. Near there the two 
armies met, and fought the battle of Perryville. It 
was reckoned a drawn fight, for neither was forced 
off the field. But Bragg’s army was so cut up, 
and the Union army so clung to it and harrassed it 
afterward, that it was forced out of Kentucky, and 
the State was saved. Buell was censured for the 
long halt he made after the battle. But no one 
who saw that army as they marched through Louis- 
ville, grudged them the chance to rest and the 
breathing-space that their General gave them. 








A ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION. 
BY LAICUS. 
66-7 DO not see how you can do it,” said Mrs. 
Hardcap. “How can you reconcile it with 
your conscience to encourage these poor creatures 
in their idolatrous practices? It is dreadful, Mr. 
Laicus, dreadful.” 

“It is a fearful responsibility to assume,” added 
Mr. Hardcap, solemnly and oracularly. 

Mr. Hardcap is a most tremendous Protestant. I 
think he is the most of a Protestant of any man I 
ever knew. He is perpetually protesting. So long 
as the Pope remained master of Rome, he protested 
vigorously against the temporal power of the Pope. 
Now that the temporal power has gone, he protests 
against the Pope’s coming to this country, an event 
which he regards as imminent, and awaits with 
breathless horror. If a Roman Catholic paper de- 
mands the exclusion of the Bible from the common- 
schools, he protests against the secularization of 
popular education. If a Roman Catholic paper in- 
sists that the schools must give religious education, 
he protests against the growing encroachments of 
the Papacy. When Father Hyacinthe came to 
this country, he protested against the Roman Cath- 
olic Church for driving him from its communion. 
When he found that Father Hyacinthe did not be- 
come a Protestant, he protested against his luke- 
warmness and half-heartedness. If his servant girl 
fasts on Friday, and goes to confession, he protests 
against her superstitions. If she does neither, he 
protests against hérirreligion. He lives in perpetual 
fear of the scarlet woman. He never calls the Pope | 
by any other name than the “Man of sin,” or the 
“ Mother of harlots.” I verily belieye he watches | 
every foreign steamer’s passenger list to.see if poor 
Pius Ninth has not arrived. He apparently expects 
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him to bring the Vatican and St. Peter’s, and the 
Spanish Inquisition, and the Duke of Alva, and St, 
Bartholomew’s Massacre all with him. The civil 
war is,in his judgment, not a circumstance to the 
conflict that is impending in the future. We are 
on the eve of terrible times he assures me—a war 
not of sections, but of religions, the battle of Arma- 
geddon, the great consummation of the conflict of 
ages. His library is chiefly made up of Fox’s Book 
of Martyrs, of two or three flaming treatises on the 
Scarlet Woman or the Abomination of Desolation, 
and some mystical commentaries on that most mys- 
tical of books, the Revelation of St. John. It is no 
mystery to him. He can open the seals and read 
the book, and tell you the true meaning of every 
horn and every candle-stick. He has been making 
some repairs and alterations on my house, and, the 
work being done, I wanted him and Mrs. Hardcap 
to take the first tea with us in our new dining-room. 
Tea was over, and we were sitting in our parlor 
when he made the remark with the report of which 
I have opened this article. 

We had been discussing the manugement of serv- 
ants, or rather Mrs, Hardcap and Mrs. Laicus had 
been doing so, when a remark of the former caught 
my attention and elicited from me a reply. 

“For my part,” said she, “I am determined to have 
no more Roman Catholic servants.” 

“ Why so, Mrs. Hardcap ?” I asked. 

“ Because,” said she, “I can do nothing with 
them. They are deceitful and dishonest; their re- 
ligion makes them so. And they are entirely under 
the control of their priests. Our minister,” contin- 
ued she, “ urged us the other day to pay some atten- 
tion to the spiritual interests of our servants. But 
it is no use if they are Roman Catholics; not a bit. 
I have tried it faithfully. I have tried to get them 
into our Sabbath-school ; but they won’t go. They 
pretend to be conscientious about it, and then spend 
Sabbath afternoon larking with their beaux. Ihave 
lent them good books; but most of them can ’t read, 
and those who can, won’t read anything but those 
dreadful Roman Catholic books. I have tried my 
best to keep them away from mass and confessional. 
I have put my breakfast hour at the time of eight 
o’clock service, and gone to morning service when I 
really did n’t want to, and did n’t see how I could, 
on purpose to keep them at home. But it does no 
good, They will go. Fora while I made ita rule 
tat they must attend family prayers, but it made 
s0 much trouble I had to give it up. They are the 
most bigoted set of folks; there is no moving 
them.” 

“Mrs. Hardcap,” said I, “put yourself in her 
place. Suppose you were in Italy, I will imagine 
as governess or as a servant, in a town where there 
were half a dozen Roman Catholic Churches, and 
one Protestant Church. Imagine that you were in 
a Roman Catholic family. Would you read the 
Roman Catholic books? Would you go to their 
Church? Would you attend mass? When the 
priest came to the family would you go in to receive 

' his benediction ?” 

Mrs. Hardcap’s indignation was intense. ‘“ The 
idea!” she said. But words cannot express her 
tones. 

“Tf,” said I, “devotion to your religion in a Cath- 
lic country is commendable consistency, I cannot 
see why your servant girl’s devotion to her religion 
in a Protestant country is bigotry.” 

“Oh but there is a great difference,’ said Mrs. 
Hardcap, “I am right and she is wrong.” 

It was n’t courteous, but I could not help it. I 
laughed. ? 

“ What are you laughing at?” said Mrs. Hardcap. | 
“Don’t you think thereisa difference? You surely 
don’t believe, Mr. Laicus, that all religions are 
equally good ?” 

“No,” said I, “I don’t. But I think a whole- 
hearted Roman Catholic is nearer the kingdom of 
heaven than a half-hearted Protestant. I think 
Madam Guyon, with all her superstitious fancies, 
was a better Christian than I am.” 

“T don’t know anything about Madame Guyon,” 
said Mrs. Hardcap, solemnly, “ but I think the Ro- 
man Catholics are in the gall of bitterness and in 
the bond of iniquity.” 

“ At our house,” I continued, “‘ we pursue a very 
different policy in looking after the spiritual condi- 
tion of our servants. We have breakfast a quarter of 
and hour earlier than usual on Sabbath mornings 
to enable the girls to go to Church. When Jennie 
was so sick last winter, I called, myself, on the priest 
and asked him to come and sce her; and he visited 
her regularly all through her sickness. Last Christ- 
mas I wanted to get her something, and I went to 
the store of the Catholic Publication Society and 
bought her a copy of Thomas 4 Kempis’ Imitation of 
Jesus. It does’nt represent just my style of piety, 
but it will do her good; and she won't read it 
through a veil of prejudice.” 

This was the statement which elicited from Mrs. 
Hardcap the burst, “I don’t see how you can do it, 
Mr. Laicus.” 

“JT learned a lesson,” I continued, “ from Mrs, 
Laicus’s father. His country place is a mile away 
from any Church and two miles from the nearest 
Cathaolie Church ”-— 


“Very good,” said I, “two and-a half, In the 
morning the coachman drives the family to the Prot- 
estant Church. In the afternoon he takes the same 
horses and the same carriage ”— 

“No my dear,” interrupted Mrs. Laicus again, 
“the servants always take the farm wagon.” 

“At any rate,” said I, “they all ride over to their 
Church, and Mrs, Laicus’s mother stays at home and 
spends the afternoon with the children.” 

Mr. and Mrs, Hardedp had got beyond the power 
of speech. They only shook their heads in mute 
protest. 

“ The result is,” I continued, * that they never have 
trouble with their servants—their coachman and 
his wife have been with them nearly a quarter of a 
century, and the coachman now goes to the Protest- 
ant Church in the morning, leaving his horses tied, 
almost, if not quite,as regularly as he goes to the 
Roman Catholic Church in the afternoon.” 

“Quite as much so,” interposed Mrs. Laicus. 

“In our own tamily similar results have been pro- 
duced. Jennie borrowed last summer, of her own 
accord, Father Hyacinthe’s sermons and read them 
through, and evidentiy understood them. She re- 
pudiates the idea that the Pepe is infallible. We 
have every 7. evening a sing, and after going 
round the fa circle, each one selecting a hymn, 
we close by uniting in repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 
Jennie comes in regularly and has brought the 
other servants with her. I believe she has n’t miss- 
ed a Sabbath for a year.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs, Laicus, “one night she staid 
away. She had been to confessional, and she said 
the priest forbade her coming to the sing any more. 
But the next Sunday she was back again. She told 
me that she could n’t see any harm in singing with 
us, when she knew many of the hymns were Roman 
Catholic, or in praying with us when we only re- 
peated a pater noster, and she should n’t confess to 
that priest any more—and she has not. She has 
not been near him since; that is, any nearer than 
the pew is to the altar.” 

“Well! that sort of strategy may do for you,” said 
Mr. Hardcap, “you are a lawyer and used to it. 
But me and my wife are staight forward people. 
We never could come it round them that way. The 
best way for us, is to have nothing to do with the 
priests.” 

“You do my ingenuity more than justice and my 
ingenuousness less,” I replied. ‘ There is no strat- 
egy about it. Iam not trying to make Jennie a 
Protestant.” 

“ No wish to make her a Protestant !” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hardcap. 

“T didn’t say that,” I replied. “I said I wasn’t 

trying to make her one. I am simply trying to 
make her a Christian; or rather to help her as a 
Christian, for I believe she is one. And for that rea- 
son I take the instruments she is used to, that is 
all. I should like to have her go to our Church. 
But I should a great deal rather that she went to 
hers than to none at all. Her devotion is not over 
intelligent. But it*is better to worship an unknown 
good ignorantly, than not to worship at all.” 
* The conversation ended here; and after,Mr. and 
Mrs. Hardcap had goneI wrote it down for the ben- 
elit of your readers. ‘To me it seems clear that the 
first thing for American Protestants to do is by 
kindness, love and sympathy to break the wall 
which Protestant no less than Roman Catholic big- 
otry has raised between the two communions, 


Wheathedge, N. Y. 
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FROM SHORE TO SHORE. 


BY 
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AMELIA E. BARR. 


‘\ TANDING on the brink of the mystical river 
SS which divides this world from the next, and 
gazing with solemn, anxious eyes, into the darkness 
which shadows the other side; what a fascinating 
awe and tenderness lingers round the exodus of the 
soul from its mortal tenement! Nor, (excepting 
when a man is drunk with blood, or insane with 
crime), does the frequent repetition of this mysteri- 
ous decease lesson in any degree its interest. We 
have clasped hands and looked into the eyes of our 
departing loved ones often enough to have made us 
familiar with this sorrow, but the last time was 
just as bitter as the first. Babyhood in all its piti- 
ful helplessness, childhood full of hope and beauty, 
manhood crowned with virtue and strength—have 
time after time looked back on us a sad farewell, as 
they sailed away with the pale boatman, Death,—but 
in this experience “ familiarity never bred contempt.” 
And after it—always the same yearning and the 
same doubt—“ darkness that might be felt,”—silence 
unbroken, no carrier dove of hope and promise with 
a token that “all was well.” Like 

“‘Tnfants crying in the night, 

Infants crying for the light, 

And with no language but a ery’’— 
what could we do but stretch out “lame hands of 
faith and trust the larger hope behind the veil ?” 

If, indeed, our friends took with them on this 
unknown travel the body which we recognize, and 
identify as them, our faith in reunion would have 
something tangible to hold to; but this dear com- 
panion of their sorrow and their joy is abandoned 





“Two and a half,” interrupted Mrs, Laieus. 


on shore, to be forever hid from sight ; and consign- 
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- 
ed- with love and grief ‘unspeakable, to decay and 
forgetfulness. ; 

The first interview with death is always an epoch 
in a child’s life, No sight it may afterward see of 
beauty or of terror, will ever again excite such pity- 
ing wonder, such solemn speculation, I was older 
than most children are when this experience came 
to me, but though it has been renewed under every 
variety of circumstance since, the profound amaze- 
ment, the fear, the shock I felt at a change so won- 
derful, are distinctly remembered. So many, many 
years since, and yet I see again the men and women 
gathered in little clusters among the ripe harvest 
fields and the trailing hop-vines, telling each other 
how “the Squire had been struck with death among 
his work-people and carried home insensible.” I 
was visiting at the time with the only physician in 
this little Norfolk village, and in a few minutes I 
heard the furious gallop of a horseman coming up 
the stone-paved street, to summon such help as hu- 
man skill could give. But the sentence from which 
there is no appeal had been pronounced,—the rich 
man had no enchantment to stay the solemn fiat, 
and in a few hours he slept with his fathers. Nei- 
ther of his children were at home at the time, and I 
was taken frequently by the Doctor to render the 
widow such comfort and help as was in my power 
till they arrived. So it happened that coming one 
night down the great, wide staircase, the silent 
watcher in the death-chamber invited me by a ges- 
ture to comein. My curiosity was greater than my 
fear, and I entered. What dreary splendor was 
there! And in the midst of it that cold, calm 
sleeper, with the bandaged jaws and the half-open 
eyes. He had been coflined that afternoon, and 
rosewood and silver, and costly velvet palls, only 
mocked the helplessness of the wan, still figure lay- 
ing so humbly with its face heavenward. I walked 
tremblingly up to it, and with my forefinger touch- 
ed the cold, clammy brow ; while the footman and 
the watcher spoke in whispers, lingering in the 
warmer light which stole in from the open door. 
The clayey smell of death mingled with an over- 
powering odor of chloride of lime, made me faint 
and sick, and that white, solemn face amang its 
gloomy drapery filled me with fear and awe. This 
was not the Squire, or if it was—what marvellous 
transformation was here! His word had been a law 
unto his household—now, who is so poor as to do 
him reverence? Ever since the new heir had come, 
he had been practically as much ignored as if he 
had died with Adam. Why did they keep him 
here to mock his former self? Frightened and sick, 
and full of a great pity, I left the presence chamber 
of Death ; and went down into the open air. How 
delightful the cool, fresh breeze, the smell of flow- 
ers, the smile on the Doctor's face, the warm pres- 
sure of his hand. O yes! Life is pleasant, and only 
Faith ean say, “ Death, where is thy sting ?” 

When we had cleared the park gates and got 
from under the sombre shadow of the beech trees, I 
spoke of what I had seen, and tried to describe the 
powerful manner in which it affected me, both men- 
tally and physically. 

“This memory, my dear child,” said the Doctor, 
“ will not do for you to carry, perhaps for months 
and years. The Squire was much altered by the 
great change, and our English custom of delaying 
burial for one, and even two weeks, is exceedingly 
unwise. ‘Bury my dead out of sight,’ is the lan- 
guage of nature, whatever custom may say. Will 
you go with me now to Willy Drake's cottage ?” 

“Why? Is Willy worse ?” 

“ He is dead, I fear. If so, I wish you to see him. 
You know the ancient maxim, ‘ Like cures like.’ ” 

“Tam afraid. One such memory is enough.” 

“No, itisnot. Death isthe true Proteus. What 
glorifying touch could He have over the wreck of 
seventy years’ self-indulgence? But His seal on this 
sinless child will bear a different impress.” 

I had nothing to answer, and almost immediately 
we stopped before the cottage of a woman who 
worked and washed in the Doctor’s family, and 
whose only child had been very ill for two days 
with the croup. There was a solitary candle burn- 
ing, but such perfect stillness that our hearts told 
us the struggle was over before the weeping woman, 
who opened the door, sobbed out, “Oh, Doctor! 
Willy ’s dead.” Then she lifted the candle and 
took us tothe end of the room, where, on a clean, 
coarse sheet, lay the body of a most beautiful boy. 
Croup had siezed him in the very perfection of 
health, and had killed him so rapidly that the 
rounded plumpness of his little limbs and the dim- 
ples on his cheeks were not touched by suffering’s 
“ effacing fingers.” 

This Doctor had a great and tender heart. He 
took the little brown hands, which were scarcely 
cold, and clasped them reverently over the quiet 
heart, saying kindly the while, “ Never weep, Nelly 
woman, little Willy is happier than we are. No 
more pain, no more sorrow for him.” 

“Oh, Doctor! but you don’t know”— 

“ Yes I do know, Nelly. I know it all, else how 
could I feel as sorry for you as I do—get a cup of 
strong tea, my brave little woman, thank God that 
Willy is out of misery to-night, and then try and 
sleep a little; I know you need it.” 





“Thank you, sir.” Will you say a word to poor 
Dan, he’s a’most heart-broken.” 

Then the good physician walked to the hearth- 
stone, where a man sat cowering over a few dying 
embers, with his élbows on his knees and his head 
in his hands. Amd though it was getting late and 
his work yet unfinished, he sat down by the bereav- 
ed father, and spoke such words of consolation as 
his own experience taught him to use. 

‘““He were such a noble little man,” said the fath- 
er in a choking yoice. 

“He was, Dan. No prince upon a throne ever 
had a nobler child. Be proud and grateful for it, 
for he is still yours. An angel in heaven he still 
calls you Father.” 

“May be, sir. Idun’no. Itsall dark tome. May- 
hap the parson can help me some.” 

“ Jesus will help you best, Dan, Listen! ‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of God.’ Theirs is 
the kingdom, you see, Dan; we shall barely obtain 
an entrance through much tribulation, but it is 
theirs of right, and little Willy has gone to his in- 
heritance.” 

“Thank ’ee, Doctor, you’re a good man, and have 
done a heap for me; and I have'nt a shilling to pay 
you.” 

“God pays for my poor patients, Dan. I never 
have any bad debts with them. Now, good-night. 
Try and comfort Nelly and it will do you good 
too.” 

I had brought with me from the park a handful 
of beautiful flowers, Autumn lilies and pale monthly 
rose buds, While this conversation had been going on 
I had placed them in the baby’s hand and around the 
rude couch. They seemed quite natural and proper 
there, yet I had not thought of doing such a thing 
when I stood beside that other shrouded figure. I 
cannot analyze the difference of feeling, I cannot 
criticise it, it eludes all my efforts to define it. But 
thisI know, the experience of that night called into 
existence a feeling of vastness and mystery, a long- 
ing questioning about the future, which, intensified 
by continual personal bereavement, has never yet 
been answered or stilled. Straining my gaze to 
catch the last conscious look in “ eyes beloved again” 
the “may be” and the “mayhap” of poor Dan 
have found too ready an echo in my emptied 
heart. 

But if it be true, as Mrs. Stowe so comfortably 
teaches, that there is a veal ** communion of saints,” 
that our dead do love and care for us yet—how 
wonderful is this consolation! Only, the heart 
starved with long, weary years of silence and neg- 
lect, dare hardly take in all the peace and the con- 
tentment of such hopes. If the Church really pos- 
sessed this balm for her broken in heart—why have 
not the hungry been filled with this heavenly food, 
and the sorrowful ones taken up these “ delectable 
mountains” and shown through the glass of Faith 
the oneness and the nearness of the upper and lower 
fold. If we have been hitherto too “ wise and pru- 
dent” we will humble ourselves as little children that 
these blessed mysteries may be revealed to us. 

Mrs. Stowe says: “The original idea with the 
primitive Christian was this,—my friend is neither 
dead nor changed. He is only gone before me and 
is promoted to higher joy; but he is still mine, 
and Iam his, Still can I pray for him, still can he 
pray for me, and, as when he was on earth, we can be 
mutually helped by each other’s prayers.” O creed! 
so simple and so sweet! O mourning heart! hun- 
gering for the love and sympathy hid from thy eyes 
—let its soothing syllables linger in thy memory 
like preluding notes of some grand rejoicing pean. 





SUBJECTIVE GROUNDS 
INTERPRETATION 
AS APPLIED TO THE BIBLE. 


OF 


BY PROF. C. E. STOWE, D. D. 


ANGUAGE is always understood according to 

some prototype already existing in the mind 

of the hearer or reader; and if there is no such pro- 
totype it is not understood ut all. 

For example, Genesis vi., 2, ‘‘ The sons of God saw 
the daughters of men that they were fair; and they 
took them wives of all whom they chose.” Anciently 
there was no distinct idea of a spiritual existence in 
contrast with the physical ; an angel was little else 
than a more refined and elevated human being, the 
difference was a difference of degree rather than of 
kind ; and therefore Philo, Josephus, and the Church 
fathers generally understood by sons of God here an- 
gels of heaven, whe left their celestial habitation ac- 
cording to the 6th verse of the Epistle of Jude, 
and came to this lower world to enjoy the loves of 
the fair daughters of men. This is in exact accord- 
ance with almost universal use of the term, sons of 
God, as it occurs in the Old Testament. 

When the speculations of philosophy had estab- 
lished an essential and wide distinction between the 
physical constitution, so to speak, of celestial beings 
and earthly beings, this interpretation, with those 
who held to the truthfulness of Scripture, was no 
longer possible; and the sons of God began to be 
understood of the religious, the descendants of Seth, 





and the daughters of men, of the irreligious, the de- 
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scendants of Cain. The verbal usage in the Old 
Testament was rather in favor of the Patristic inter- 
pretation ; but the subjective ground, as it then exist- 
ed, rejected it with abhorrence. Says John Calvin, 
in his energetic way, “That old fable of the com- 
merce of angels with women is abundantly refuted 
by its own absurdity; and it is wonderful that 
learned men could ever have been led away by such 
gross and prodigious insanities.” But this remark 
of Calvin’s, and his more rational interpretation of 
the verse, rest on grounds wholly subjective. 

There is a third way of treating the verse, also 
subjective, namely, that the Bible is not truthful, 
and is to be regarded in no other light than as we 
regard the Oriental and Greek mythologies. 

-Here are three different views of the text, all 
equally in accordance with the words used; and 
each depending entirely on the subjeetive ideas of 
the interpreter. 

Accordingly, an honest and intelligent writer or 
speaker, in his choice of language, will be careful to 
select such words as will not only reproduce his own 
idea to his own mind, but will also call up the same 
idea in the mind of his hearer or reader. So too, a 
competent interpreter must be cognizant of the in- 
tellectual horizon of his author, also of those to 
whom his author originally addressed himself. 

In the time of Paul the Hebrews had the idea that 
in consequence of the disobedience of our first pa- 
rents, sin and death, and ail moral and physical evil 
entered the world, the idea so exactly expressed in 
the opening lines of Milton’s Paradise Lost, and in 
the account which he gives in a subsequent book of 
the effect immediately produced by the eating of 
the forbidden fruit. For full proof of this, I refer 
to the copious extracts from the Jewish theological 
writings, which Prof. Tholuck has inserted in his 
Commentary on Romans, chapters v. and viii. 

When, therefore, the Apostle Paul says, in Rom. 
v., 12, “As by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin,” etc., he knew that his readers 
must understand him to reaffirm this fundamental 
principle of the Jewish theology ; and he meaut to 
be so understood. 


According to the Jewish theology, according to 
Paul, men are not io be regarded merely in an indi- 
vidualistic light, each a separate creation from God, 
existing solely on his own exclusive responsibility ; 
but it is the Augustinian or traducian view which 
is here given, namely, that “all are evolved by God’s 
appointment from an original stock, and though in- 
dividually responsible, are generically involved in 
the corruption and condemnation of their original.” 
See Atford’s Commentary on the passage. No one 
can understand or explain Paul here, without this 
subjective view to begin with; and all the history 
of man from the beginning to the present time is 
but a confirmation of this idea. As Goethe truly 
said, ‘Everywhere among men we find depravity 
and misery ; this is the one universal Fact.” 

In the time of Christ the Hebrews believed that 
certain classes of sinners, which are distinctly speci- 
fied in their teachings, will suffer a punishment ab- 
solutely eternal, without interruption and without 
end. This might be abundantly proyed by numer- 
ous quotations from the Targums and the Talmud, 
if we had room for them here. They may all be 
feund collected in Eisenmenger’s Hntdectes Juden- 
thum. 

Christ knew that they believed this; and that 
they would understand his declarations accordingly. 
When, therefore, Christ, as reported in the first three 
Gospels, speaks of a “ Gehenna of fire,” (a Gehenna 
which the Rabbis said was created before the world 
was, prepared for the devil and his angels, Christ 
says); when he speaks three times in one chapter 
(Mark 14) of “ the fire that never shall be quenched, 
where their worm dieth not and their fire is not 
quenched.” When he speaks (Matt. xxv.) of “the 
eternal fire and the eternal punishment” to which 
the wicked are destined ; when he affirms that “the 
sin against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, 
neither in this world nor in the world to come ”— 
when he says of Judas, “Good were it for that man 
if he had never been born ;” and uses various other 
expressions of the kind, which abound in the first 
three Gospels, he must have known that the Jews 
would understand him, and he must have intended 
that they should understand him, to affirm their 
doctrine of the absolutely eternal punishment, at 
least of certain classes of offenders, in the world to 
come. So perfectly plain is this, in regard to the 
statements on this subject in the first three Gospels, 
that clear-headed, courageous interpreters, who do 
not themselves believe in eternal future punishment 
for any, admit fully that Christ, as reported in the 
first three Gospels, certainly and unhesitatingly 
taught the doctrine, repulsive as it may seem. I 
will here mention by name Theodore Parker and 
the German, De Wette, clear-headed, courageous 
men, both of them; and Parker had a wonderful 
sympathy with De Wette. 


In the light of these quotations, let any one ex- 
amine the first three Gospels on this particular point, 
and come to a different conclusion if he can. 

Fither the Gospels, as we now have them, are cor- 
rupt, or Christ taught the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment in the world to come, 





“ISN’T SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 
SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE?” 


BY MRS. POTIPHAR, 


Y excellent neighbor, Mr. Laicus, who has the 
neatest faculty of seeing only one side of a 
question of any one I know, has seen fit, in last 
week’s Ohristian Union, to attempt the defense of 
my other neighbor, Mrs. Chessleburg, whom I, and 
the rest of the Wheathedge ladies, have sent to Coy- 
entry, for decoying maid Sophie away from my ser- 
vice, by the offer of higher wages—under the above 
singularly irrelevant title. 

He complains that “there seems to be a sort of 
tacit agreement among the ladies, that one lady shall 
never offer employment and better wages to a sery- 
ant already in employ.” 

Whether there is such an agreement or not I am 
quite unable to say. ButI think if there is not, the 
sooner something of the sort is accepted and en- 
forced, the better for society. When one remembers 
how much of the comfort of a household depends 
upon the permanency of the arrangements between 
servant and mistress, it need not surely be very dif- 
ficult to satisfy any reflecting person of the necessity 
of some understanding which shall protect both 
parties against the disturbing influences of persons 
whose whims, or whose exigencies, tempt them to 
offer to the servant a few dollars more than the sum 
she has contracted to work for, and is quite satistied 
with until she is unsettled by the offer of more. 

That the servant I have trained by years of patient 
care to understand my habits, and the needs of my 
household, may be an exceedingly valuable addition 
to the family of my neighbor, is quite true. 

Is she therefore to violate one of the command- 
ments, with which Mr. Laicus ought to be familiar, 
by “‘coveting my maid-servant ?” and by proceeding to 
carry out her covetous inclination, in a way which 
if applied to her own domestics, would excite quite 
as much indignation in her bosom, as it does in 
mine ? 

Is it “ doing as one would be done by,” to suggest 
to one’s child’s nurse that one’s neighbor’s waiting- 
maid is worth four dollars a month more than her 
employer sees fit to pay her, in the sure and certain 
hope that the said nurse will, in her next confabu- 
lation with her friend—the maid in question—re- 
peat the suggestion, and induce her to leave the 
home which has been her pleasant residence for 
many years ? 

Mr. Laicus appeals to the author of Motherly Talks 
to Young Housekeepers for enlightenment. Judging 
from the excellent sense that lady displays in her 
contributions to the Christian Union, I for one should 
be quite content to abide by her decision. But, 
without troubling her, Mr. Laicus may settle the 
matter very thoroughly by “ putting himself in my 
place.” 

Suppose that in his well-known benevolence, he 
picks up a young Arab in the streets of New York, 
and takes him home to Wheathedge, plentifully 
supplied with dirt, and vermin. and impudence, and 
ignorance, and many other undesirable qualities. 
And that, having so taken him home, he washes, 
and feeds, and clothes, and trains him, until he be- 
comes transformed trom a positive nuisance to that 
extremely convenient thing to have about the house, 
alad of all work, with a turn for tinkering, and 
mending, and making himself generally useful, with- 
out the steadfast ability necessary to his success in 
any mechanical profession. And then suppose, that 


just as he had begun to repay in some small meas- 


ure the care and trouble and some money that had 
been expended on him, Mr. Chessleburg drops in to 
tea, and hears Mr, Laicus’ somewhat enthusiastic 
encomium of his protegé’s handiness, and general 
worth. And that Mr. C. should thereupon go home 
and take his coachman into his counsels, something 
after this fashion—“ Smart boy, that of Laicus’.” 
“Yes, sir.” “Does a great many things as well as a 
carpenter.” ‘ Yes, heis very handy.” ‘And Laicus 
gives him only fifteen dollars a month. He is worth 
twenty to me, or would be if I could get him.” 

And within a week Mr. Laicus is invited to settle 
with his smart boy, or raise his wages, because Mr. 
Chessleburg will give him five dollars a month more 
than he is now getting. Mr. Laicus says to himself, 
“Now, of the five years I have kept that boy, the 
first two he was a positive charge, the next two he 
earned his food and clothing, and this year he is 
worth just about whatI give him. He is a good 
servant, and will be worth more if I can keep and 
train him. But whatis the use? IfI bid up to, or 
over Mr. Chessleburg this time, he, or somebody 
else, will raise the price a little later, and the lad 
may as well go, first as last. All that boy is, he owes 
to my training. He don’t see this now, but he will 
when he gets older.” And I think that Mr. Laicus 
would come to the conclusion that in thus under- 
mining the confidence which existed between him- 
self and his servant, Mr. Chessleburg had done a 
very unfriendly and dishonest thing, and should be 
treated accordingly. 

As to the illustrations that he offers in support of 
his theory, that of the Rev. Maurice Kite (why wiil 
Mr. Laicus attach such reprehensible names to peo- 
ple whom everybody in Wheathedge recognizes 
from his descriptions ?), may or may not be appro- 





priate. Ido not know the facts. But I do know 
that many feeble churches which have taken a young 
minister, fresh from the seminary, with a plentiful 
supply of crudity, and seminary nonsense about him, 
but with the making of a thoroughly good and use- 
ful pastor inside, have exerted themselves to their 
very utmost to keep him in more luxury than they 
were enjoying themselves, and give him a chance to 
develop himself, only to find that so soon as he has 
become thoroughly useful to them, a wealthier con- 
gregation has sent a committee to spy out the na- 
kedness of their land, and tempt him away from 
them. And I think that the tears with which “ his 
elders have bid him accept the better call,” may be 
susceptible of some other explanation than the one 
which strikes the fancy of Mr. Laicus. 

But I have written much more than I meant to do 
when I sat down, and can only hope that the sub- 
ject may be of sufficient importance to justify me in 
laying my side of it before the readers of the Chris- 
tian Union, to whom I can but think Mr. Laicus has 
presented me as unfairly in his details of my last 
domestic infelicity, as in giving me a nae which 
the Bible and Mr. G. W. Curtis have combined to 
render disreputable. 
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THE ARK AND DAGON. 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS L, PATTON. 


HE ark, it seems (1 Sam. v., 3), was taken cap- 

tive by the Philistines, carried away to Ash- 
dod, and set there in Dagon’s temple. We know 
what happened to Dagon in consequence. 

This episode in Israel’s history illustrates, among 
other things, the relation of revealed religion to all 
other religions. There can be no articles of peace 
between them. Christianity would not have had 
to fight so hard for recognition at the outset, if it 
had been satisfied with being called areligion. But 
it would rest with nothing short of being regarded 
as the religion. That stirred up opposition. It is 
a mistaken charity to claim, as some are doing just 
now in behalf of heathenism, a place codrdinate 
with Christianity. And the alo which is made of 
the common elements held in’ solution by all reli- 
gions, does not, after all, touch the point. There 
are some excellent things outside of Christianity ; 
what makes Christianity precious, however, is what 
it has in excess of all other systems. There are 
many things which, in a sense, are essential to a 
well-spread table, but what a hungry man wants is 
food. .The lack of this is poorly supplied by plate 
and cutlery. Christianity has the “bread of life.” 
Other religious systems want it. That is the differ- 
The religion of Jesus must therefore be 
aggressive. It cannot stay in Dagon’s temple and 
let Dagon alone. The ark and Dagon can’t be 
friends, Christianity came into this world to break 
idols. 

Yet, Dagon’s friends came to his assistance, and 
took him up, maimed and crippled as he was, and 
set him in his place again. Of course they did. 
To say nothing of their pride being wounded in 
his fall, he was their God, and of what is a man so 
tenacious as of his religious convictions? Yes, but 
what an unreasonable devotion ! you say. Could n’t 
they see that this idol, half fish, half man, was no 
rival for the God of Israel? True; but men are in 
no mood for argument when prejudice is strong, 
else the Jews would have become Christians when 
they saw the empty tomb of Jesus. Attack a man’s 
prejudices and he will hug them. So Hypatia tried 
to set up- the Dagon of Greek philosophy when 
Alexandria was full of Christians, and Julian to 
undo Christianity by reviving idolatry. 


ence. 


The men of Ashdod only did what men of anti- 
Christian feelings are doing to-day. The reason 
why so many men are up in arms against the Gos- 
pel, is that it breaks the idols before which they 
have been paying homage. There is the Dagon of 
Intellect, for example. The Bible speaks of those 
who make a god of their belly, and it is just as 
true that some, though they are a much smaller 
number, make a god of their brains. There has 
always been a class of men, modestly cMlling them- 
selves philosophers—lovers of wisdom, that is to 
say,—whose business is to set inquiries afoot in re- 
gard to God, the soul, destiny, and kindred sub- 
jects,—a very proper thing in its way. But lo! 
when Revelation comes, what does it do? Why, it 
tells men that their speculations have not led them 
far; that they have been looking for truth in the 
wrong direction ; that neither stoic nor epicurean 
has found the swmmum bonum. What then? Are 
philosophy and religion at strife? By no means; 
or they need not be, if philosophy would be in- 
structed by Revelation. The philosopher will get 
but little credit for originality though, if he accepts 
Christianity. Demetrius knows there will be few 
orders for silver shrines if Paul goes on preaching 
vt Ephesus. Now, on the principle that gas com- 
panies might wish to put out the sun, there are 
plenty of men who wish to get rid of the Bible. 

It is the same with scientists—some of them. 
They are noteall modest like Newton, or childlike 
as Farraday. There are evén a good many profess- 
ing Christians like these men of Ashdod, There 
are some men who seem to be the constituted guard- 


ians of Dagon’s reputation, They always stand by 
to set him in his place when the religion of Jesus 
knocks him down. Let us rebuke the sins of soci 
ety; let us dare to say that a sneering tone and 
sensual habit are incompatible with Christian char 
acter, and there are enough men who will take up 
the cudgels against us. They will fight us with 
Christian, weapons, too,—say we are uncharitable, 
self-righteous, hypocritical, and all tlrat. 

Then, as to having the Ark and Dagon lodged 
under the same roof, there are some men who are 
rather pleased at this state of things. For there 
are not many men in Christian countries who wish 
to be either out and out Christians, or out and out 
heathens. There are some who seem to regard their 
secular and their religious life as two separate 
streams, whose waters may run side by side without 
mingling, just as the muddy waters of the Ottawa 
run parallel with the bright stream of the St. Law- 
rence, Or, changing the figure, there are men who 
have no conception of the unity of spiritual life, 
and of its influence over the whole man. On the 
contrary, their mind seems to be pigeon-holed. 
Their domestic life here, their business life, there, so 
that aman may say, my business career is unim- 
peachable, even if matters are all at loose ends in 
my family. Or, here is my orthodoxy, tied up, la- 
beled, red-taped, laid away, so that. I can put my 
fingers on it, whatever men may say of my morality. 
Or, I pay court to Christianity on Sunday, if I do 
bow down at the shrine of Dagon during the 
week. 

And with some, it must be confessed that religion 
is a thing which is tolerated. It may have shelter, 
but it must be on its good behaviour, and whatever 
it does, it must not hurt Dagon. The moment it 
makes war on their pleasures, their pride, their am- 
bition, men are as anxious to be rid of it as the 
Philistines were to get the Ark of God out of Ash- 
dod. We are often reminded of the men who de- 
sired Jesus to depart out of their coasts, because 
they had lost their swine. 
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LECTURE-ROOM TALK-* 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
—— 
FISHING FOR MEN, 
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() UR Master in one place, told his disciples ,that he 

would make them.‘‘ fishers of men.” In another 
place he said that the kingdom of heaven was like a 
net cast into the sea. And these two figures—a net 
and an angling line,—very fitly shadow forth the two 
great methods bywhich men are brought by thegraceof 
God froma natural intoa spiritual llife—namely, the col- 
lective influence of church meetings, and personal in- 
fluence, and Christian faithfulness thereby. These two 
should go together. It is the office of preaching to 
prepare the way; to remove objections; to fill the 
understanding with appropriate moral truths ; to stir 
up the sympathies; to make all the heart alive. It is 
for the church meetings, by prayer and praise, to pro- 
duce an atmosphere of love and of joy, so that men, 
thus affected by preaching, and coming into those 
meetings, shall be as fruit that, in July and August, 
finds itself ripening day by day by the general influence 
of the season; and so that what is begun yonder shall 
be ripened off here. 

But that is not all. There is nothing more delight- 
ful, and there is nothing more comforting, than such 
a state of feeling that, every week and every day, we 
hear new tidings, and have new developments of 
Christian life. The joy is beyond that of any other 
experience on earth. The labor is a labor without fa- 
tigue. There is no responsibility, at such times. We 
go with wings, as it were. But we must not think that 
that is incompatible with being fishers of individual 
men. And it is that point which I want to bring be- 
fore your minds to-night. 

There never were so many men, probably, as now, 
who were susceptible of personal persuasion. I re- 
member in my beyhood how those who were not in the 
church were inaccessible. _I remember when going to 
talk to a man on the subject of religion was almost like 
attacking him. He put himself on his defense, and 
oftentimes was vehemently opposed to religion, and 
resisted it when it was urged upon him. Ihave known 
times and circumstances in which it was considered an 
intrusion almost unwarrantable and unforgivable. 
Those times have now passed away, and though 
the lines between the church and the world may 
have become somewhat obscured by the rigor of church 
morality, there is another reason for it—namely, what 
may, be called the secondary influence of religion. The 
reflected light of religion is very much greater than for- 
merly, and men out of the church live a great deal nearer 
in thefr opinions and intheir morality to the Christian 
life than theyused to. There is not such an oppug- 
nant state of mind. Itis thought by some men that 
it is as hard as ever to approach men one by one and 
talk with them on the subject of religion ; but it is 
easy compared with what it used to be. We are per- 
fectly certain that we shall be welcome. There is no 
question but that in such acommunity as is represented 
by this church anc congregation, there are hundreds of 
persons who, if you were to approach them soberly, 
kindly and discreetly, would thank you. They have 
waited for it. They are waiting and wishing for it. 

There are men who are like him of the pool of Be- 
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thesda ; who have long lain in sight of healing, and 
yearned for the Saviour to come past and say, ‘Wilt thou 
be made whole ?” I think there are many young people 
who, if they had some companion in whom they could 
trust, whom they could lean upon, who would help 
their weaknesses and inspire them in their moments of 
aberration, might be led into the Christian life -rejoic- 
ingly. There are many men now who, enveloped in 
the blinding atmosphere of the business: world, would 
be very glad to have some one call out tothem. They 
are like men in boats along the coast in a heavy mist 
or fog, who listen for the fog-bells and horns. There 
are many men in the fogs and mists of life who would 
be glad to have the clear voices of Christian men 
ringing in their ears from out of the Christian churches. 
There are many men in sorrow and trouble, if one only 
knew it, who might be led out of that sorrow and that 
trouble to the feet of Christ. They are softened. They 
are full of all those germs of feeling which are most 
favorable to leading them into a true Christian experi- 
ence. Their feet are: almost ready to step into the 
right path. There are persons who have been tempted, 
who have stumbled, who have done wrong, and whose 
consciences accuse them, but who would be glad to 
get out of the snare if they only had some one to ex- 
tricate them. There are fields ripe for the harvest. 
There is grain in abundance ready for the sickle. There 
are multitudes waiting to be brought into the fold. 

In regard to this, there are two things. In the first 
place, I do not believe persons will ever be ‘‘ fishers of 
men,” who have no real life of piety themselves. I do 
not think they will undertake it, and I scarcely think it 
would avail much if they did. An essential pre-requi- 
site for one who is going to be a fisher of men, is that 
he shall have some Christian feeling, and some Chris- 
.ian life. Religion ought, in some form or other, to bea 
reality in him. And, secondly, in this matter there are 
two great indispensable elements that you must carry 
with youif you mean to have continuous and marked 
success. (ne is the element of eternity, infinity ; 
and the other is the element of Deity. 

By that I mean, that—while you may talk to a man 
about doctrine and character, and dangers, and experi- 
ences—the two fundamental elements that fire the soul. 
and that work through the imagination and the moral 
sense, are the truths which are presented in their infinite 
relations. Time is nothing, but eternity is everything, 
to a sentient being; and you must have that largeness ; 
and your mode of address, your presentation of truth, 
must be of a kind that shall open to the thought and 
mind of the person that you are talking with, the idea 
of something more than to-day or to-morrow, or next 
year. In your mode of address you must carry with 
you the atmosphere, the breath, of the eternal world. 
There is nothing that overshadows the mind with such 
solemnity as that. 


Then you must go with the authority of God. There 
must not be simply the confession of his name ; there 
must be the sense in the soul of the divine existence, 
of the nature of God, of the claims of God, of the love 
of God, of the authority.of God. You must carry so 
much of the divine authority that you shall be felt un- 
consciously influencing men by ,these two prime ele- 
ments. Everything else included, and these left out, 
your work will be of little avail. These included, 
and your work will avail much, though everything else 
be left out. For we are adapted to immortality, 
we are pointed toward the infinite; and it is these 
things which catch and fascinate and fill the imagin- 
ation. And we belong to God ; we fitin, if I may so say, 
by our better nature, by our organic tendency, to the 
divine nature. And where both of these things are 
brought together, you have authority upon men. They 
may not know why it is, but you have power with 
them. 

It does not follow that we must all the time talk 
about these thin We ought to be all the time under 
the influence of these great inspiring views; but the 
particular thing that you do and say when you attempt 
to win men will be determined by a thousand circum- 
stances. 

Here is a man, for instance. He is a godless man, 
and he isin disrepute, and people avoid him. That 
man is just like everybody else. He hasthe same 
human nature that you have. He has substantially the 
same disposition that you have. And however ugly 
he may be, his heart cannot help feeling when you go 
to him. Yon pay respect to him; you converse with 
him familiarly; and being known to be a Chris- 
tian man, you cannot fail to exert an influence upon 
him. But it does not follow that you speak to him 
about religion at first. You go to make his acquaint- 
ance, and you talk about other things. And so you 
leaven his mind, and prepare it for further development 
at a subsequent visit. You take one step; and that 
may be all you want to take the first time. You see 
him a second time. You have your own thought. You 
<< yourself, ‘‘I am fishing for this man.” 

en fishing smacks go off New Foundland, the 
first thing the fishermen do is to cut up an immense 
amount of bait and throw it overboard; the fish 
begin to get ataste of it, andin some way, I do not 
know how, knowledge of it is circulated underneath. 
Soon now the fish gather in swarms ; and when the men 
throw out bait on their hooks, they get bites, and are re- 
warded for all their pains. And in fishing for men, if 
you throw out baits of kindness here and there in every 
direction, then by and by, when you put the bait on 
our hook you will catch some. There is a great deal 
n preparing the way, and waiting for men ; and if, 
after throwing out bait and watching until the favor- 
able moment arrives, you can get a great, strong fellow, 
gross though he may be, to bite, and can bring him 
over on to the Lord Jesus Christ’s side with hisstrength 
consecrated to God's service instead of to works of in- 
iquity, he is worth your waiting, worth your watching, 
worth your diplomacy, if I may so call it. And that is 
what you are to do, not for the sake of your own satis- 
faction, but for the sake of him who humbled himself, 
and though rich, became poor, and descended to us, 
adapting himself to our condition, studying our nature, 
and preparing the way to draw us, one and another and 
another, out of our degradation and peri! and death, 
into life and immortality. But who among you is 
willing to strip himself in any way of his time and of 
his ease and of his own self-worshiping spirit, and go 
down to a man who is besotted, endure that man’s 
obliquities and get into his favor, to learn to love 
him, and bring the warmth of sympathy in himself 
to kindle that mans life? How many of you will wait 
ona man—especially if that man is ugly and mean? 
How many of you will make yourselves a sacrifice for 
asoul, through days, and weeks, and months, until you 
can make a brother of him, and bring him to the Lord 
Jesus Christ ? 
* But is not that your first duty? Is it not that which 
‘we see in every parent? Does not the mother empty 
herself for the sake of her child, that is unhappily or- 
ized and discordant in the family, and that is grow- 
ing wicked and throwing himself away? And does 
she do any more than every one should do for another 
that 2 unfortunate in his organization, and has gone 
astra 
Take the case of a man who has been caught in the 
snare of drunkenness. It is hard to cure drinking, yet 





it is curable. It is hard to bring back aman who is be- 
ginning to go down the hill of intemperance—egpeciall 
if he is young and self-confident, and thinks that drin 
does not hurt him, and says, ‘‘ Though others may 
stumble, I shall not.” 

‘*Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? 
hope of a fool than of him |” 

And yet, there is hope even of him. Loveand fidel- 
ity can save a man from his cups. Why, there are men 
in this church who were once under the dominion of 
intemperance, but who are now ee men, loving God 
and their fellow men, and who labor day and night to 
rescue their friends from this terrible vice. There are 
men in this church who were once terribly down- 
cast, but who are now reformed and working among 
us, and who will tell you that men can be saved from 
intemperance, and brought back toa life of virtue. 
And they are worth saving. Itis a great triumph, 
when you contest against this fiery devil, and wrest his 
victim from his clutches, and restore that victim to 
manhood. 

But are you willing to take the time and pains? Is 
your piety such that you will sacrifice yourself to save 
him? Are you willing, not to sacrifice your life for 
him, but to love him, and to follow him up, and cling 
to him, till he is out of danger? 

There is a woman in Brooklyn (I believe she is alive 
and at work yet) who makes it her business to go after 
those who are mostin danger of being destroyed by 
drink. e picks out her man, and goes to his house, 
or his pl&te of business, and talks with him discreetly 
and affectionately. She knows what his surroundings 
are; she knows what temptations he is subjected to ; 
she knows what companions are dangerous to him; 
and she follows him up, and goes after him, for months 
and months if need be, and at last wins him. In that 
way she has rescued many souls out of this mire and 
misery. 


There is more 


wait on a man who is low and degraded, who is cast 
out and disgraced, and whose companions are ashamed 
of him? Do you remember how when the man was 
cast out of the synagogue, and all his fellows despised 
him, Jesus Christ found him, and became companion- 
able to him ? When men are in trouble of this kind, 
when men have done wrong, and all their relatives and 
neighbors cast them off, how many Christians take 
occasion to befriend them? Just at that time when a 
man feels as though the solid earth was falling from 
under him, and when Christian faithfulness and kind- 
ness would make an impression upon him more than 
any other influence on earth, how many watch for the 
chance to go in and say tohim, ‘‘ Take a new start, 
my brother. Let me put my shoulder under your arm. 
Do not give up. There are folks that believe in you, 
and will help you”? How many persons are there that 
will do such a work as this in the world? How many 
men there are who are moody ; who take a gloomy view 
of life ; who are discouraged and soured ; but who, if 
they were sought continuously and personally and 
faithfully, might be encouraged, sweetened and ripened 
into the royal life of love? 

Now, my friends, I have no doubt that if I were to 
blow the trumpet, and say, ‘‘ Come up to our morning 
prayer-meetings,” large numbers of you would come 
most cheerfully ; I have no doubt that if we were to 
cast in the net here, you would like to pull it ashore; 
but how many of you are willing to go by yourselves, 
and search out your own man, and pray for him, and 
work for him, and stick to him till you can bring him 
asa trophy before the Lord Jesus Christ? Is it not 
your duty ? 

Suppose every second person in this audience should 
take a single one ; and when that one was given to him 
select another and another, what a multitude would be 
brought in? And consider what an effect it would have 
on you. Consider how it would search you. Consider 
how, in order to lead them, you would have to seek 
guidance. Consider how, in order to kindle their 
hearts, your heart would gave to be rekindled. How 
real a man’s prayers are when he has a man that he is 
aiming at! Has your child gone wrong? has he 
stumbled to his destruction? Oh! how powerful is 
your prayer! How your lips are touched, as it were, 
by the sovereignty and might of God? How it would 
teach you, if you once got a hook on a man, and found 
that you had not power to bring him in, to call on the 
divine power to help you! 

How sweet would be the Christian life if it had all 
the way through it such practical developments, and 
if it meant something of this kind—fishing for men, 
catching men, and bringing them to the Lord Jesus 
Christ as his own! 

A member of the church said, ‘‘ There is one class who will 
not probably be found out unless they go to some one and ask ; 
and I suggest that any who wish to know the way to Christ 
have an invitation to come te any member of Plymouth Church. 
I guarantee that they will be kindly received. No business and 
no engagement shall interfere with my giving what counsel I 
can. Come wherever you can find us, if you wish to talk about 
Christ and eternity, and we will meet you with open hearts.” 

Another member of the church remarked, that there was no 
way, as it seemed to him, in which Christians could better bring 
themselves in contact with the Master, and keep themselves in 
a position such as he commands, and such as will honor him and 
spread his kingdom on earth. than by each one taking a soul, 
and a day to day caring for that soul until its salvation is 
A stronger resent spoke of the difficulty which there is in 
making those below us see the truths ef Christ ; and he quoted a 
remark made by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe to the effect that we 
could illustrate, but could not define, Christianity. Christ, he 
said, illustrated Christianity by a whole life, so that when he 
came to speak words, there was a life behind those words, And 
he thonght that the only way in which we could make those 
around about us understand the Gospel was by our /ife and ex- 
ample. 

Many persons are better fitted to do this personal work 
than if they®knew more. Everybody says, ‘‘ I have 
no influence.” But you will see that this is a mistake, 
if you take notice of the impression which has been 
produced upon your mind by poor people who were 
very richin faith. Almost every villlage has some 
dear old woman, very poor, perhaps dependent upon 
charity, but always —— of God’s mercies to her, 
and of her contentment. She lives so near to heaven that 
everybody wishes he was as saintly as she is, and is 
taught by her. She exerts an influence that is salutary 
to all that are around about her. She is more influen- 
tial on subjects of fqith in her hovel, perhaps, than 
the minister is {i his pulpit. And all she does is simply 
to breathe her hope of heaven, and speak of the grace 
of her loving Lord, who is just as near and companion- 
able to her asif he were in the flesh. 

I remember an old broken-backed colored wood-saw- 
yer that lived in Indianapolis, who was so full of love, 
thanksgiving, hope, and nearness to heaven, that if 
you spoke to him a dozen a times a day, he would 
break out with exultation, and say, ‘‘ Sha’n’t be here a 
great while; shall be up dare soon.” And I remember 
very well thinking of the power it had onme. The 
simple testimony, ‘‘ I know in whom I have believed ; 
I know where I am going,” from a poor colored man 
even, makes many who are not a Christians feel 
poor, and envy him, and say, ‘‘ I wish I was that nig- 
ger”—about as low as a man could wish t be, 
ing to the popular idea. , 

And then it helps a person’s pride. You remember 
the case of Naaman, the Syrian. When he went to be 





cured by the prophet, the prophet said to him, ‘“ Go 


Now, how many of us have such a heart that we can | 





and wash in Jordan seven times”; and Naaman was 
angry, and said, ‘‘I thought he would surely come out 
to me, and stand, and call on the name of the Lord 
his God, and strike his hand over the place, and recover 
the leper.” And he turned away determined not to go 
near the Jordan. But his servants spoke to him, and 
said, ‘‘If the prophet had bid thee do some great 
thing, wouldst thou not have done it? How much 
rather, then, when he saith to thee, ‘ Wash, and be 
clean!’” And he went down to the.Jordan and dipped 
himself therein according to the pophet’s direction. 
He took counsel from his servants, when he would mot 
from the man of God. And! think it is oftentimes 
the case that a sweet-tempered, pious, Christian nurse 
is ordained to be God’s prophet to « proud man’s soul 
as nobody else could. I think that when an ignorant 
person says, ‘‘I was lost, but I am found; Jesus 
found me; I know there is a Jesus that saves souls” ; 
I think that when a poor illiterate man bears testimony 
to the saving power of God, he is a servant, as it were, 
sent to those men who are too proud to preach because, 
as they say, they have no influence, but who say that 
they would be willing to preach if they were Paul or 
Apollos. It is not a question as to whether you have 
influence or not. Does not that Saviour who redeemed 
your soul from destruction deserve a word of testimony 
before your fellow men? 

Now, my Christian brethren, I do not want thiscon- 
versation to stop here. ‘I should be glad if next Friday 
night you would come back and tell me what you have 
done with these thoughts. I amin earnest. I want 
to hear from somebody next Friday night who shall say 
that he has tried to bring in one, at least, as the result of 
his week’s work. There ought to be some one next 
Friday night, who shall rise andsay, ‘‘ Here am I, and 
here is the soul that God has given me.” Go, and come 
back, bringing your rescued one with you. 
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GERMAN ARGUMENTS FOR ANNEXATION. 
| From the Spectator.] 

ties there is avy truth in the argument that Germany 
tt. needs protection from France, the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine may have a political justification. 
Necessity, which Milton describes as the tyrant’s plea, 
cannot be unfairly invoked on the ficld of battle. We 
will assume that when the Germans profess to be afraid 
of France, and that when they represent themselves as 
incapable of aggression, they are speaking with sin- 
cerity. But although they may convince themselvgs, 
they will find it hard to convince Europe. Unbiassed 
spectators of the war of 1866 and of the war of 1870 
will say that the North-German Confederation is far 
too strong a power to need re-inforcement, or to expect 
an attack for many years to come from any of its neigh- 
bors. It would be quite easy for such terms to be im- 
posed upor France as would render Strasburg and Metz 
powerless for assault, and would deprive them of their 
character of open sally-ports against Southern Germany. 
If these fortifications were razed, and the first stroke of 
work done upon them declared a casus belli; if the 
French standing army was reduced to moderate dimen- 
sions, and a regular augmentation of it placed under 
the same ban, any feeling of vindictiveness inspired by 
Sedan would be idle. Count Bismarck seems to argue 
that so long as such feelings exist, it does not matter 
whether they are well founded or not; and on the prin- 
ciple of giving a child ‘‘something to cry for,” he is 
resolved to feed the flame of animosity. But it will 
make a great difference with a nation like the French, 
whether they are sore at the memory of defeat or at 
the loss of territory. When we are told that they have 
not forgiven Waterloo, we may well ask how they 
have avenged it. Does any one think that if in 1815 
we bad reclaimed Calais as an ancient possession of the 
British Crown, had welcomed it back to us as the Ger- 
man nation now welcomes back Strasburg, we should 
have been allowed to keep it unmolested ? The cynical 
remark made to Jules Favre, ‘‘As we shall shortly 
have another war with you, we intend to enter upon it 
in possession of all our advantages,” is worthy of a 
politician like Count Bismarck, but it does not speak 
well for the honesty of the German professions. Ifa 
durable peace be indeed desired, we should have 
thought that the obvious course was to remove all 

round of hostility. An attempt to humble a proud 

oe beyond endurance, to impose conditions with which 
it can never be satisfied, to enforce them by multiply- 
ing sufferings and bringing the horrors of war home to 
every village and every family, may be successful for 
the moment, but will leave bitter seeds of retribution. 
Prussia’s own history in the early part of the century 
might have taught ber this lesson. She tells us now 
what she has to avenge. Does she wish that France 
should have the same memories ? 


CAN RUSSIA HAVE CONSTANTINOPLE ? 
[From the Manchester Examiner, Oet. 3.] 


Ox would have thought that the Russian ‘‘ bogey” 
had by this time been played out. Whatever else 
the Crimean war did, it confirmed Mr. Cobden’s view 
of the inherent weakness of the ‘*‘ Northern Colossus,” 
as-it used to be called, and relieved Europe from the 
nightmare of an almost irresistible foe hanging on her 
rear, and ready at any moment to overwhelm civiliza- 
tion by an incursion of Cossack hordes. All that has 
happened since, has diminished both the power and dis- 
position of Russia to engage in war We alto- 
gether deny that the profitable result of the present 
war will be to diminish the security which we at pres- 
ent possess against a Russian invasion of Turkey. 
Granted that the power of France will be diminished, 
that of Germany will be enormously increased by her 
consolidation into one great State; and the slightest 
consideration will show that a united Germany never 
will or can allow the cenversion of the Black Sea into 
a Russian lake. Both Austria and Germany have an 
interest they cannot overlook or neglect in preserving 
a free outlet for their commerce by the Danube; and 
we may be quite certain that, however intimate may be 
the connection between the Prussian and Russian 
courts, Count Bismarck is not the man to connive at 
the dangerous aggrandisement of a Power which he 
knows to be hostile to his country. That it is so hos- 
tile is evident, not only from the policy persistently 
pursued of late years towards the semi-German pro- 
vinces on the Baltic, but from the whole tone of the 
Russian popular press during the present war. A 
united Germany is the true and the all-sufficient barrier 
of Europe against Russian aggression; and if there 
were any serious danger of anything of the kind— 
which we do not believe to be the case—that would be 
diminished rather than increased by the substitution of 
Austro-German for an es alliance in de- 
fence of the status quo. e have no apprehension of 
apy such disastrous results as our contemporaries anti- 
cipate; but even if we had, we should still venture to 
ask how Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues could have 
prevented them by any means short of our going to war 
—aremedy which all those who have not suffered party 
spirit to pbscure their common sense will agree to be 
faryworse than the disease. 





{From the London Examiner. ] 


, E shall not have long to wait for the European 
W consequences of the ruin and partition of 
France. The power of the West to hold in check the 
ambitious schemes of the two great milit States of 
Central and Eastern Europe has been suddenly para- 
lyzed, and the minor States of the Continent, both 
North and South, lie at their mercy. .... But the 
catastrophe of Sedan bas waked up Russia as by the 
the stroke of a talisman. The change wrought in her 
position is palpable, tangible, incontrovertible. The 
great military Power, with whom alone till now she 
condescended to be matched or measured, has for the 
time being ceased to exist. Another, possibly a greater, 
has suddenly started into colossal development; but the 
instincts and interests of Prussia can pever be antago- 
nistic in the same sense or to the same extent as the in- 
stincts or interests ot France; and a thousand consid- 
erations of neighborship, trade, and dynasty make Rus- 
sia and Prussia naturally sincere allies. Each, if it 
cannot give, can guarantec the other all it wants; and 
there is comparatively little either covets which the 
other would quarrel about. Give and take is the obvi- 
ous policy of St. Petersburg and Berlin. Russia will 
readily assent, therefore, to France being despoiled of 
Alsace and Lorraine, Prussia not objecting to the real- 
ization of the Empress Catharine’s dream. The power 
of veto is gone. Europe has stood by and seen France 
ridden down; Europe still stands looking on, watching 
the work of decimation and destruction as it is daily 
rendered more complete. Europe must, therefore, 
take the consequences—not the aggrandizement of 
Prussia alone, but the reversal of the sentence of Se- 
bastopol, and the re-establishment of Muscovite dom- 
ination on the Lower Danube and the Dardanelles. It 
may not come to-morrow, or the day atter, but it will 
assuredly come. 


LABOR COURTS OF ARBITRATION. 
{From Thomas Hughes’ Speech at the Cooper Institute. | 


T is needless to dwell on a state of things whi:h has 

passed away, or to endeavor to fix blame on either 
side in the long struggle. The frightful waste and 
misery inflicted on employers and workpeople by strikes 
and lock-outs, the wide-spread ruin of families, the 
danger to our trade, as well as the heroism and self- 
sacrifice which not seldom lighted up those civil con- 
flicts, are now, I trust, matters of history. The war 
ended, as so few wars do end, without the complete 
discomfiture of either side, and how a better state of 
things has come about, I must try to tell you in a few 
words. After some 20 years of strife the workpeople 
found that they were unable to contend with their 
employers in their isolated local Unions numbering 
each a few hundred men. They determined to extend 
their organizations so as if possible to embrace whole 
trades. The first experiment was made by the en- 
gineers and machinists. About the year 1849 these 
men, who are of course among the most able and skill- 
ful of our mechanics, formed a vast federation of 
societies and called it the Amalgamated Society. In 
1851 it numbered 12,000 members scattered through 
branches all over the kingdom, and had a reserve fund 
of £22,000. Then came the first, and I am proudto 
say the last, great trial of strength with the employers, 
so far as this society is concerned. After four months 
of misery, in which at the lowest calculation the men 
lost £150,000 in wages, the struggle ended in thelr total 
defeat, and left the Society without a penny of reserve 
fund, heavily in debt, and with the loss of more than 
a quarter of its members. It was thought that Trades 
Unionism had received its death blow. Never was 
there a more vain calculation. The Amalgamated 
Society recovered itself with marvelous rapidity, and 
has gone on increasing till the present time, when it 
numbers some 40,000 members, has more than 300 
branches, some 20 of which are on this side the Atlan- 
tic, and a reserve fund of upward uf £100,000. The 
example of the engineers was followed in the building 
trades, the iron trade, the coal trade, and other of our 
leading industries. On the other hand, the employers 
in these trades also combined in large societies extend- 
ing often over whole districts. At last the two armies 
stood opposite one another, marshalled for battle, on 
such a scale that every trade dispute threatened to carry 
ruin and misery into every corner of the kingdom. But 
while this state of things had been growing, better 
counsels had begun to prevail. The wiser and more 
humane of the employers apd of the leaders of the 
work people, staggered at the magnitude of the interests 
involved, and the bitterness and waste of the struggle, 
had for years been advocating the establishment of 
courts of arbitration and conciliation for the peaceable 
settlement of all trade disputes. At length these wiser 
counsels took shape and bore good fruit, The honor 
of establishing courts of arbitration and conciliation, 
first in his own trade at Nottingham, and afterward in 
other parts of England, belongs in great measure to 
Mr. Mundella, the member for Sheffield, who is now 
in this country, and, I believe, in this hall. I have no 
time to give you details about them. Suffice it to say 
that they are established in all the great industries of 
the kingdom, and that almost all the most powerful 
Unions have inserted in their rules a positive prohibi- 
tion of strikes until after the questions in dispute have 
been before an arbitrator and council of conciliation. 
It may be too sanguine to say that great strikes are 
evils of the past, but every day shows that in the future 
they will be gross outrages on the moral sense of the 
community, and the offending party will have all 
England against them. You may be interested to hear 
how the Courts are carried on. In January last I went 
down to hold one at Middlesborough, the center of the 
North of England iron disttict. Trade had revived, 
and though some advance had been given, the men 
thought they were entitled to more. The dispute had 
become bitter. The interests involved amounted to 
millions, The Court sat in the Town Hall—14 em- 
ployers, the leading men of the district on one side of 
a long table, 14 were from the works of these employers 
on the other. We sat for twodays. During the first 
hard things were said, and blunt contradictions as to 
facts and figures flew about. On the second the angles 
seemed to have been rubbed off, and both sides spoke 
quietly and fairly. Atthe end of the day the employers 
went into one room, the men into another. I carried 
proposals backwards and forwards for perhaps half 
an hour, and at the end of that time had the happiness 
to get the signatures of both sides to an agreement 
which settled all questions in dispute, and bound 
employers and workmen for a whole year. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
[From the Nation, New York.) 

HE President, from whom some persons—we con- 

fess we were of the number—expected some as- 
sistance in the work ot reforming the civil service, has 
been, during the past few months, doing a good deal 
to aggravate some of its worst evils. The Sickles ap- 
pointment was startling, but Sickles had at least a 
** war record.” That of Mr. Murphy to the collector- 
ship of this port was the first open indication the pub- 
lic had, that the hopes excited in the earlier daysof the 
administration were going to be disappointed. Mr. 
Murphy’s sole claim to eral Grant's confidence 
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rested on the fact that he was an active, energetic, un- 
scrupulous New York politician of the “fast” type, 
versed in all the arts and devices peculiar to hisclass. . . . 
This has been followed more recently by wholesale 
dismissals in Missouri of officers who were so ill- 
advised as to side with the Schurz wing of the Repub- 
lican party. It would have been perfectly proper and 
reasonable to have forbidden all Federal officers to par- 
ticipate in the contest. As between two sections of 
Republicans, about whose fidelity to the fundamental 
ideas of the party organization there is no question, and 
who would have separated either on questions of strictly 
State interest, with which the Administration has 
nothing to do, and on which the President can hardly 
pretend to have an opinion to which Missouri men are 
bound to defer, or on questions of Federal policy on 
which the Republican party in Congress has hitherto 
found no difficulty in differing—the duty of the Ad- 
ministration is simply one of neutrality, and neutrality 
it ought to enjoin on all its officials, if it enjoins any- 
thing at all. Mr. Cox has managed to introduce 
into his department—and particularly the Patent Office 
and Census Bureau—by simply putting in force a law 
which his predecessors disregarded, a real test of the 
intelligence and education of candidates for office, by 
substituting a bona-fide examination for a chat and a 
smoke, and the result is that he has now a set of em- 
ployees such asthe United States has not seen in its 
civil service for many along day. It is needless to 
say that this has made him intensely obnoxious to 
“the men inside politics,” who are laboring zealously 
forthis removal, and whose hands his colleague in the 
Treasury strengthens very materially by studiously re- 
pudiating all desire for a change, and giving up his 

reat army of subordinates to be ‘‘ rotated,” intimi- 

ated, and cheated, as the sub-managers of the party 
and the more unscrupulous Congressmen may please, 
and pretending to look on this seething mass of rascal- 
ity and corruption as a necessary incident of *‘ democ- 


The Church. : 








Copies of their Statistical Returns and other Official Reports 
are solicited, for the preparation of this department, from all 
religious organizations in the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and the West Indies. 

Announcements of all Church Meetings which are of more than 
local importance are also desired. But these cannot be used wn- 
less in the Editor’s hands by the Monday preceding the week 
of the meeting. 





NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Oct. 30 (20th Sunday after Trinity.) 
Tuesday, Nov. 1 (All Saint’s Day). 


Presbyterian 8’n Virginia Synod Fredericksburgh. 
Congregational.... ..Connecticut State Conference.. New London. 


Adventist. .........e0- N. Hampshire State Conv'n...Concord. 


Wednesday, Nov. 2. 


German (Ref.)......Pittsburg Synod Buffalo, N. Y. 
M.E.Church, South.. East Texas Conference........Carthage. 
Meth. Episcopal..... Tennesee S. 8. Convention....Nashville. 
Christian.............Hast Virginia Conference......Spring Hill. 


Thursday, Nov. 3. 


United Brethren..... 
Y. M. Ch’n Ass’n.,... 
0. . 


ee .Memphis Synod Se 


Lecompton. 
Cincinnati. 
Janesville. 
Memphis. 
itto. Tennessee .. Kingston. 
Presbyterian (8’n)..Texas ¥ Cotton Gin. 
Disciples of Christ...Arkansas State Meeting ..- Little Rook. 
Meth. Protestant.... Virginia Conference... .-- Norfolk. 
Church of God....... Indiana - on .-- Antioch. 
Evang. Lutheran....General Council............... Lancaster, O. 


Friday, Nov. 4. 


ee Conf. (colored)... Vaiden. 
North Carolina eeting nen 


Sufferings 


M. E. Oh., South.... 
Quakers,........0+.++ é 
eep River. 





HOME NEWS. 
CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 
aptist ...............G@reenwood, S. C........+ee+0e 
Congregational : : 
itto. ain 
Disc. of Uhrist.......B 
—— 
itto. 


ell) 11 o8 


epic members.. 


CHURCH CORNER-STONES LAID. 


Meth. Episcopal Madison, N. J ’ 
Presbyterian Lockridge, Pa..........0+s00.ccescees++-UCt. 
Prot. Episcopal Montrose, Iowa....... Sept. < 
Reformed (Ger.)....Nevin, Ind 

ditto. ......- Mount Vernon, N. ¥ a 
Roman Catholic, South Weymouth, Mass.............00+- 


CHURCHES DEDICATED. 


oo I, FINI acco acc cece cccncccccscecses ct 
EINE, De Dcccveses codscsotasossce 3 
oe Detroit, Mich........+ oe 
... Wilmington, Del.. 
Christian ..- Nashville, Mich... 
Congregational ......Bevier, 
Lutheran and Ref...Salem, Ohio 
Lutheran (Ger.)..... Knoxville, Tenn.. 
Meth. Episcopal New Haven, Mich 
ditto. Southville, Ct..... 
Meth. (South) Mt. Crawford, Va.... 
Presbyterian Wanatah, Ind........ 
Prot. i ... Wellsville, Ohio 
ditto ..--- St. Johnsland, N. Y. (0) 
ditto ..+e+- Baltimore, Md. (open 
Reformed (Dutch)...Syracuse, Y. (re-dedicated.. 
Reformed (Ger.)....Marengo, lowa 


ditto. 
Universalist. 


ditto. 


med) 





fb highest salary paid to any Congregational cler- 
gyman in Connecticut in 1861 was $2,400. Last 
year 28 churches paid $2,500; 19 churches, $3,000 ; 
12 churches, $4,500; 5 churches, $4,000; 1 church, 
$4,500 ; and 3 churches, $5,000. 


— A correspondent of the Hpiscopal Methodist 
sp after iadicating a few points in which the old 

ays were better than the present, adds, sadly : 

We confess to some liking for the divisions, and manner of the 
old black preacher of our youth: ‘‘ Bredern,” said this old slave 
of the South, ‘‘I shall first explain de text; secondly, I shall 
argue it; and thirdly, put on the rousements!”” Ah! that was 
the old style of our first preachers. The ‘‘ rousements” were the 
grand characteristics of old Methodist preaching, and a sermon 
without that was deemed pretty near a failure. The poor preacher 
who failed in this, met with the pity of his brethren, and was 
concluded to have had a poor time, had no “liberty” in his 
slavery. 


— Fifty years ago, according to a statement of Bi- 
shop McFarland made recently to the congregation of 
a Catholic Church in Bristol, R. L, there were but 
three Catholic families in Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut. ‘Now there are in the diocese of Hartford 200,- 
000 Catholics, 100 Churches, and a priest to attend 
each Church. It is a remarkable fact that though the 
Catholics of Rhode Island form but one-third of the 

pulation of the State, one-half of the children born 
in this State for the past year were baptized in the 
Holy Roman Catholic Church.” 


— Rev. Barton H. Cartwright, a Methodist preacher, 
was the first minister of any denomination in Iowa. 
On his missionary journey he crossed the Mississippi 
in a canoe, from which his wife bailed water while he 
pulled the oars. Of late years he has resided at Oak- 











land, Ill. A week or two ago, on a Wednesday, he 
was run over by a two-horse wagon loaded with hay, 
the fore wheel passing over both arms and legs, and the 
hind wheel bruising his head seriously. The next Sun- 
day he walked to church on a crutch and preached his 
sermon while sitting in a chair. 


— The Seventh-Day Baptists of this country will 
perhaps be surprised to hear that their denomination 
has one endowed chapel in London, which boasts of a 
weekly attendance of five members. Mr. Ritchie, 
author of a recent, carefully-written book upon The 
Religious Life of London, says of the Seventh-day 
communion: ‘* Here in England they have dwindled 
down to two skeleton congregations, un endowment, 
and a Chancery suit. As there is money, a form of 
worship is kept up, though for all practical purposes 
the cause is dead.” 


— The Methodist Recorder, of Springfield, Ohio, in- 
forms its readers that: ‘‘ Several obituaries are in type 
for earliest attention. Brethren, the dear friends die 
rapidly, and many are worthy of kind words. Omit 
poetry, preliminary speculations about death, and all 
elaborate incident, and give us names, data, and _ strik- 
ing facts. A dozen lines may record a beautiful testi- 
mony for Jesus.” 


—The San Francisco Occident (Presbyterian) pub- 
lishes a letter of which the following contains the gist : 


Twice fifty-two times a year do some ministers thus take this 
long, lingering, tiring, weary journey of prayer over the sea and 
sky, and immensity in general, and this earth in particular. The 
consequence is that those who attempt to journey with them be- 
come wearied, and worn, and exhausted, and give up in discour- 
agement and despair. He would be deemed an unwise and 
unskillful physician who should give strong meat to a dyspeptic, 
or strong brandy to ove who was ina hot and raging fever, or 
direct a horseback ride to one who was in the agonies of inflam- 
matory rheumatism. Now in all large congregations are many 
spiritual dyspeptics, and many fevers and rheumatics. And 
these terribly long public prayers are strong meat to a 
and strong brandy to burning fevers, and horseback riding to in- 
flammatory rheumatism. 


— On the strength of a report that the Rev. Mr. 
Murray of Boston recently said ‘‘ The heresies taught 
in Harvard College do not distress him so much as the 
number of inmates in Cambridge Street Jail,” a cor- 
respondent of the Watchman and Reflector replies 
curtly: ‘*Now as erroneous, absolutely false ideas of 
heaven and hell have much to do with the filling of this 
jail, and as the same false ideas are boldly taught by 

larvard, I take the liberty of suggesting to the Rev. 
Murray that it is his duty as an evangelical minister— 
if he still intends to be such—to see to it that he 
preaches nothing short of eternal punishment for the 
wicked and everlasting bliss for the righteous, and that 
it _ blood that cleanseth,’ and not man’s good 
works.” 


— The trustees of the Tremont Temple, Boston, have 
invited the Rev. J. D. Fulton to occupy the large hall 
of that building on Sunday evenings for religious ser- 
vices in the interest of that portion of the public which 
has no stated place of worship. 


—The greater frequency of the Aurora Borealis in 
the last few years is adduced by the Advent Christian 
Times as convincing proof that the world’s crisis is at 
hand. 


—There are Scandinavian churches in the capitals of 
five Western States, viz.: Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. 


—The Unitarians of Jamaica Plains, Mass., have 
contributed one-third of the money already raised for 
the new Methodist Church edifice im that town. 


—A Baltimore correspondent of the Methodist gives 
an account of a revival in that city where, in addition 
to one hundred and fourteen conversions, ‘‘a large 
number of the members of the Church have been 
‘ sanctified wholly.’ ” 


—A Union Lutheran and Reformed Church has late- 
ly been dedicated at Salem near Lithopolis, Ohio. One 
of the clergymen present writes eomplainingly to his 
paper that: ‘‘ We, the Reformed pastors, were re- 
quested to occupy one side of the altar (probably the 
Reformed side) and the Lutherans took possession of 
the other. The dedication service was first in order, 
the Lutheran pastors proceeding to -dedicate it as a 
Iutheran Church. We thought this piece of superero- 
gation may be in harmony with High Churchism but 
not with the idea of wnion nor Christianity.” 


—The pastor of the colored Baptist Church at Colum- 
bus, Miss., finds that the great need of that section is 
meeting houses. Two-thirds of the money now ex- 
pended for the support of ministgrs would be of far 
greater use to the denomination if employed in erecting 
decent chapels. 


—A floating item credits the advertising columns of 
the Meadville Repudlican with the following advertise- 
ment : 

Oupid and Hymen. The little brown cottage at Cambridge, 
Pa., is the place to call to have the marriage knot promptly and 
strongly tied. Inquire for the Rev. 8. J. Whitcomb. 

—At the consecration of the Jewish synogogue in 
Columbus, Ohio, the pulpit was occupied not merely 
by rabbis but also by six clergymen, four of them 
Methodists, one a Presbyterian, and the sixth, a Con- 
gregationalist. 


—In an address to the Baptists of Wisconsin at 
their State Convention, the Kev. Dr. Backus spoke of 
the old difficulties of the denomination. ‘The first 
Baptists in Boston,” said the speaker, ‘‘ were carried 
there by the sheri The same was true with refer- 
enee to New Londom Conn. The first Baptist preacher 
in New York was imprisoned three months, and kept 
on bread and water. The first baptism in New York 
city was near the present Fulton Market, and in the 
dead hour of night, for fear of being molested.” 


—The Congregationalists of Northern and Central 
Illinois since 1862, have organized 64 churches, and 
built 93 houses of worship, 64 of which were for mis- 


sionary churches. 


—An Illinois correspondent of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial says that the Methodists of that State have 
almost a mania for church building. Not merely are 
new edifices going up, but the old structures are great- 
ly improved, and comfortable parsonages have been 
proposed for the pastors. 


—There are 15 churches and 1,600 members of the 
Disciples of Christ in New England. The organ of 
the body says that every communicant is a preacher : 

And woe be to the stray sectarian or the inflated infidel who 
happens to fall under the fire of a Gospel charge from one of the 
picket guards of the sacramental host of God. Better he had 
never been born—or wheel into the ranks with these unflinching 
soldiers of the cross We heard a few faint warblings from the 
lips of honey-tongued birds of plumage, in favor of temporizing 
with the sects, but one loud broad blast ef the —— trumpet in 
a moment silenced all such silly sighings. The New England 
brethren are sound to the very core. 


— Rev. Mrs. Cutler recently occupied the pulpit of 
the Congregational church at Lawrence, Kansas. 


the 
and 





— Apropos of a floating paragraph regarding 
average amount paid for pulpit “ supplies” in 





around Boston, the editor of the Lutheran Visitor 
(Columbia 8.C.), remarks : 

*‘ The rule among Lutherans is to pay nothing. We have trav- 
eled at different times from four to twenty miles, and preached, 
and the people not only did not pay us, but they actually thought 
they conferred a favor by coming to hear us. We have been sent 
for, and had to go miles, in siammer’s heat, winter’s cold, rain, 
sleet, snow, to preach funeral sermons, and we did not get as 
much as ‘thank ye’ forit. . . . Bro, —— went the other 
day 12 miles, and made a loving pair happy, and they made him 
go four miles farther in the dark to get his supper and lodging. 
And they were not poor, but—what do you call it?’ 


— The Edwardsville (Ill.) Baptist Association has 
adopted and practically carried out a rule whereby 
every church in the alliance must contribute annually 
to the Church Edifice Fund, a sum equal to one dollar 
per member. The moneys thus obtained are lent with- 
out interest to new and struggling congregations, for 
the purpose of erecting houses of worship in such parts 
of the circuit of the Association as there may be need. 





HOME CHURCHES. 


Four hundred and ninety-seven accredited delegates, 
representing 183 Unitarian Churches, assembled in this 
city, on Wednesday the 19th inst., for the annual con- 
ference of the denomination. The first day was 
devoted to general reports. Dr. Bellows, as chairman 
of the National Council, stated that in two years, 
fifteen ministers had joined the body from other 
churches. The Council, in view of these facts, advised 
the use of severe tests, inasmuch as clergymen who 
fail in other pulpits are sure to fail more disastrously 
in the Unitarian. Recent events, it was urged, had 
thrown open France and Germany to the denomination. 
But the home field calls for more attentio It was 
highly necessary that a National Church™should be 
erected at Washington, which Dr. B. deemed the 
intellectual metropolis af America. A Unitarian Re- 
view was a desideratum, and more conspicuous head- 
quarters were needed in New York, Boston and Chicago. 
In the evening the question of the Bible in the public 
schools was brought up and a committee of ten was 
appointed to confer with other religious bodies on the 
subject. On Thursday, the battle over Article IX of 
the constitution began with a motion of Rev. Mr. Hep- 
worth, that as a substitute, the following should be 
adopted : 

“ Re-affirming our allegiance to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
to secure the largest unity of the spirit and the widest practical 
co-operation, we invite to our fellowship all who profess and call 
themselves Christians.” 


Mr. Hepworth claimed that this was not exclusive, 
but inclusive. Charles Howe of Boston seconded the 
resolution. There had veen a great sound of the 
fluttering of wings, but he had kept his ear at the heart 
of the faith and had found it always beating warm and 
steady and true. The Rev. Joseph May proposed as a 
substitute, the clause as given by Mr. Hepworth with 
the addition, —‘* Provided, however, that nothing in the 
Ninth Article be construed as removing the conference 
from its christian basis.” Here Mr. Hatch of Boston 
sprung up with the proposition thatafter the “we invite” 
of Mr Hepworth, there should be simply added, ‘‘ to 
our fellowship those who accept Christianity interpre- 
ted simply as love to God and love to man.” This 
change was supported bya lively story, after which 
Mr Hatch and his resolution disappeared. Dr. Bellows 
assured the radical brethren, ‘‘ with emotion trembling 
in his voice and floating in his eyes” according to the 
Tribune report, that the conference would do anything 
to show that it wanted them to be there, but it couldn’t 
debate the question of what was the Christian faith. 
He adhered to Mr. Hepworth’s resolution. Robert 
Laird Collier of Chicago and Mr. Cordner of Montreal 
took the floor in opposition. A cross fire of debate 
now ensued, broken by Mr. Sam. J. May who hed a 
statement of faith of considerable length which was 
read, to the edification of delegates. Mrs Julia Ward 
Howe took a conservative view. In government she 
thought the church too masculine and urged that the 
teminine element should be recognized. Finally Mr. 
May’s substitute was reached and, failing of a two- 
thirds vote, was pronounced not accepted. On Friday 
Mr Hepworth’s resolution came up as the first business, 
and after a few minutes of friendly debate, the Article 
was adopted by a vote of 363 to 32. ‘* Wild ve 
says the 7'ribune, “and then a dead silence, followed, 
broken only by Mr Vickers of Cincinnati, an extreme 
radical, who mounted the platform, and stood there, 
tall and resolute, for a moment, exclaiming solemnly 
and passionately, ‘ Rome has spoken, but this cause is 
not concluded!’ and so descended, very vigorously 
hissed.” The rest of the morning was given up to 
various ‘‘declarations of faith,” which were ordered 
over to the next conference meeting two years hence. 
A letter from the Universalist body acknowledging the 
expressions of Unitarian brotherliness conveyed to the 
Gloucester meeting, and desiring extended uses for 
Unitarians under the Gospel of Christ was read. The 
subjoined resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That each Local Conference be asked to create a 
special Committee of Fellowship for the examination of candi- 
dates for our ministry, who shall test their natural competency, 
acquirements, moral and religious character, and only when 
satisfied of these, grant letters of admission into the Christian 


ministry and Unitarian pulpit, it being understood that no dog- 
matic test shall be applied. 


At the afternoon session, the Committee on Fellow- 
ship with other Denominations reported that they were 
in fellowship with the Universalist and African 
Methodist churches. Bishop Brown of the latter 
church was introduced, and made an address. The 
chair then announced the various committees, and the 
convention presently adjourned. 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


HE English Methodist Church, by the wise provis- 

ion of its founder, took early steps to provide for 
the children of its ministry. The itinerancy plan 
naturally placed the fathers of large famiilies at great 
disadvantage. Not only was the perpetual change of 
residence a hindrance to education, but the expense of 
removal became a serious item. To counterbalance 
this tendency, Wesley established a schoo] for the sons 
of preachers at Kingswood—a colliery village near 
Bristol—and drew up an appeal to the liberality of the 
denomination. Out of this arrangement, there has 
gradually grown up a very complete and excellent sys- 
tem constituting a unique feature in the financial 
economy of the Methodist Church. The London 
Methodist Recorder says: ‘‘ Toward the maintenance 
of each child under twenty years of age, there ie an 
annual allowance paid, over and above what he receives 
as regular stipend, varying from six to ten guineas per 
ann according to the presumed capacity of the cir- 
cuit. addition to this, there is an allowance of 
twelve pounds a year toward the ex of each 
child’s education, commencing when the child is eight 
years of and payable annually for six successive 
ears.” These allowances are not paid whena child 
supported at a denominational school, residence at 
such institutions being considered more then an equiva- 
lent for the stipend. As an illustration of the working 
of the system, take the case of a minister having a 
family of six children, two of whom are between the 





ages of eight and fourteen. For these two, supposing 
neither of them to be at the schools of the Church, he 
receives twenty-four pounds annually, while for the 
maintenance of his children he receives, reckoning the 
lowest scale of allowance, thirty-six guineas annually. 
‘* Another valuable feature in the arrangement is that 
the same allowances are | aoe to supernumerary 
ministers, or to widows of deceased ministers, as to 
those still in the work ; or should the children be de- 
prived of both parents, their claim on the funds re- 
mains the same as if their parents were living, so that 
& Methodist minister dying and leaving a young family 
behind him, cannot leave them totally unprovided for. 
He leaves them in certain receipt until they attain the 
age of twenty of the same annual income as he would 
have received for them had he been living.” Although 
these allowances are not excessive, yet they certainly 
secure to the clergy advantages which many of their 
brethren in America can heartily appreciate. 





The case of the clergy connected with the Primitive 
Methodists affords a melancholy parallel to that of the 
more fortunate ministers of the older church. The 
organ of this denomination laments that so little is 
done by laymen for aged or struggling pastors. ‘‘ The 
scale of allowance granted to our ministers at the pres- 
ent time is barely sufficient to meet the most ordinary 
requisites, especially with the present advanced prices 
of almost every article of food and clothing, not to 
mention the cost of education.” There is indeed a 
‘* Primitive Methodist Itinerant Preachers’ Friendly 
Society,” which aims at making some provision for 
worn-out preachers, widows and their children. To 
this every clergyman contributes, though generally 
with great difficulty, an annual payment of £3 10s. 
‘*At present there are 73 preachers on the fund, who 
received during the year ending with June last £1,708 
10s. 11d. ;—72 widows, many of whom are struggling 
with young and rising families, while others are far 
advanced in years, and the evening of their lives is 
overcast with painful anxiety, and 4 orphan children, 
received from the fund £724 6s. 4d, In consequence 
of increasing infirmities and failing health twelve min- 
isters were compelled to retire from the active duties 
of the itinerancy at the last Conference. Amongst them 
are to be found some of the ablest of our ministers— 
men whose judicious counsels, unwearied labors, and 
patient attention to the duties of the various offices 
they have sustained have rendered their names house- 
hold words throughout the Connection.’ The denomi- 
nation numbers 162,000, yet the sum total of direct 
contributions tothe fund of the society for the past 
year was only £171 8s. The remaining money was 
made up from the profits arising from the sale of the 
Christian Ambassador and the Annual Almanack, as 
well as the income from the Book-room; all of which 
are applied to this subject. 





The Catholic clergy of France appear to be growing 
in disfavor among the peasantry, not from any tenden- 
cy onthe part of the country people toward Protest- 
antism, nor apparently from any distrust of priestly - 
piety, but out of the suspicions which come from 
ignorance. Thus a great deal of Papal money is in 
the hands of the lower class, and as its value is depre- 
ciating, the clergy are held responsible for the loss. The 
hostility is likewise ascribed to a dim perception of the 
meaning of the infallibility dogma. According to an 
observant English correspondent of a London Journal 
the peasants say that God wanted to be on the side of 
France, but that the Pope prevented him. The notion 
is that the Pope had acquired a sort of divine power, 
so that by a species of sorcery he could thwart the de- 
signs of the Deity. Sorcery isa part of the popular 
belief, and the Pope may easily appear to them as a 
very majestic and terrible sort of sorcerer, thwarting 
and hindering’ Providence. These notions were con- 
firmed by a rumor that the Pope had writtea to the 
King of Prussia. It is easy to see that when once an 
idea of this kind has taken root against the clergy it is 
likely to spread and prosper, because the clergy are 
always collecting money for some purpose or another. 
It suddenly became clear to the peasants that this 
money had been collected, not only recently, but in 
times past, to be forwarded to the King of Prussia to 
make war upon France. Country curés are accused of 
sending money to the Prussians. The most circum- 
stantial stories are circulated amongst the peasantry ; 
how they arise no one knows. One cause of this sing- 
ular prejudice is doubtless the poverty of the Priest- 
hood; their meagre stipends dd ten $200 to $300 
keeping them in a state of intellectual coma, while 
failing to inspire the reapect which would seem a nat- 
ural concomitant to a degree of worldly well-being not 
above that of the humblest of their flocks. 





The Synod of the Greek Church has sent an epistle 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, England, in which, 
after a general reference to ‘‘ the oat deeds done to 
the Greeks by the Christian and nanimous British 
nation,” it declares that a fresh proot of good-will has 
been shown in the hospitality and kindness rendered to 
the Archbishop of Syros and Tenos, and in the honor 
paid through him to our eldest-born Church, “all of 
which moves our lips more actively to bless the 
great British people, in whom we see piety and bene- 
volence united with great power of riches and of arms. 
It is, however, your benevolence and kindliness that 
smooth the way for us to mutual fellowship in Christ ; 
and that blessing for which we have long yearned in 
heart, and now ask from the Most High, that we may 
see the divided members of the Church of Christ again 
drewing together into one, this no longer seems to be 
an idle desire or empty prayer; but we are in better 
hopes that by the goodwill of God it may become a 
reality. Ob that the All-holy Spivit. . . might lead all 
men to be of like mind in Christ, and one in faith! 
But if this cannot be, oh that He would at least thus 
guide the Christians of the Eastern and of your Evan- 
gelical Church, inasmuch as, abiding by the rules of 
the Apostles and the Sacred Councils, they neither ac- 
cept any absolute self-willed and infallible monarchy 
in the flock of Christ, nor, on the other hand, consider 
it lawful that matiers of faith should be ordered ac- 
cording to the caprice of individual opinion. Accord- 
ingly, the Sacred Synod of the Church of Greece has 
determined by encyclical letters to direct the sacred 
clergy under it to show as far as possible, brotherly 
kindness in all things to the Christians of your con- 
fession, and if any such Christian should die at a place 
where no priest of their own Church should happen to 
be present, to render them fitting burial, and the 
prayers of our Church for their souls.” The Arch- 
bishop in answer, demurs at the offer to pray for the 
souls of Englishmen as being contrary to the Anglican 
creed. Nevertheless he accepts the spirit of the Epistle 
apd hopes that the Synod will agree with him in con- 
sidering that “one of the most important tasks that 
God has laid upon His Church in modern times is, that 
it should show how Christians can be loyal to the true 
ancient orthodox faith of the Apostolic age, and at the 
same time keep pace with the expanding thought and 
stirring life of an era of freedom, enlightenment, and 
progress, like that in which by God’s will our lot ig 
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“ TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES.” 


T isan error that the wse of alcoholic stimulant is 
sin, or at least an evil to be given up by all men. 
This notion is without sanction of Scripture; and 
consequently no fsupport in the common sense of has 
mankind. 

Neither Moses, Christ, nor his Apostles forbid the 
use of alcoholic stimulants. They give, indeed, cau- 
tions, warnings, rebukes—words of awful doom against 
excess in the use—to drunkards, to those who tarry 
long at the wine ; and to all who put the bottle to their 
neighbor's mouth and make him drunken. Moreover, 
the Bible gives full approbation, if any choose to ab- 
stain altogether, either in vow to God, as Nazarites, or 
for other special reasons. 

So, in like sense, Christ warns against over indulgence 
in flesh-food, but not certainly against eating such 
food! Against the criminal eye, but not against 
woman’s society! Against the wrong love of money, 
but not against the honest making of it! Against evil 
speaking, but not against talking! Against covetous- 
ness, but not against the restrained desire for the good 
things of this world! : 

This is the wordof God. It nowhere commands the 
total disuse of anything belonging to the subject before 
us. And all attempts to make it so speak is to torture 
its meaning. The illustration of this position is con- 
clusive; but our limits restrain us to one train of 
thought. 

Total abstinence men quote Paul, (in Rom. xiv. 21.) 
**It is good neither to eat flesh nor drink wine, nor 
anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, 
or is made weak.” Also, (1 Cor. viii, 13.) ** Where- 
fore if meat maketh my brother to offend I will eat no 
flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my brother 
to offend.” 

Such men take these passages from their connection, 
and make Paul to say, that, because some will sinfully 
eat too much, or drink too much, therefore albmen, 
however free from gluttony or drunkenness, must take 
upon them the obligation to abstain from flesh and 
wine till the end of time, to reclaim these transgres- 
sors of God’s law of temperance! Paul taught noth- 
ing of the sort, either in letter or spirit. He taught 
(when these chapters are read in their plain and con- 
nected meaning) that there were weak brethren in the 
church who thought it sim to eat flesh, or drink wine 
which had been offered to the idol, and then sold in the 
market. Yet, be it remembered, these brethren, them- 
selves, under other circumstances, felt entirely free to 
eat flesh and drink wine. Now, in reply to their spe- 
cial scruples, Paul distinctly teaches, it was right to eat 
even this flesh, and drink this wine; but, he would ab- 
stain, for the sake of these weak brethren, even to the 
end of the world. This was Paul’s charity for the mig- 
taken sensibility of these consciences. He taught just 
that, and nothing else; for he did both eat flesh and 
drink wine—yea, even after it had been offered to the 
idol, when he felt he would not offend those who held 
these scruples of conscience. Read 1 Cor. x. 25-29. 
Here he teaches that, if he were invited to a feast, he 
would eat whatsoever was set before him, asking no 
question for conscience’ sake ; but if any manj should 
say, ‘* This is offered in sacrifice unto idols,” he would 
eat not, for his sake that shewed it, for conscience 
sake. .... “‘Conscience 1 say, not mine own, but of 
the other » for why is my liberty judged of another 
man’s conscience ?” 

It is clear, then, Paul abstained merely to satisfy the 
sensibility of weak Christian minds; only in their 
presence ; and when they reminded him of their scruples! 

Now weask, Do the men of the world who have 
been eating too much, and drinking too much, tell us 
they have pious, yea, Christian conscience, that people 
ought not to eat flesh nor drink wine, even at all? And 
du they pray us, by Paul’s example, to abstain in ten- 
derness to their moral sense of the wrong in all use of 
meat and drink? Well! But, Paul, surely says to them, 
‘*Sirs, ye have pious sensibilities far beyond what 
I taught, or what I did; indeed you go beyond what 
my Corinthian and Roman weak brethren contended 
for. Ye go beyond even my charity ; and I cannot per- 
mit you thus to judge or restrain my liberty.” This is 
the true commentary upon the Apostle’s doctrine on the 
subject before us. 

But, it will be said, Paul taught, in these examples, 
the general principle of self-denial to save others from 
evil. Truly he did. Remember, however, that self- 
denial in all its action must be controlled by the Word 
of God—either in its direct command, or in its com- 
mon sense interpretation. And this control we have 
explained and indicated in our commentary upon Paul ; 
and in the idea we are going to suggest, that some 
should go into the asylum of the intemperate, in self- 
denial, to recover the lost, while other some should not 
go therein, but should shew forth their self-denial in re- 
sisting temptation to over indulgence, in flesh, or stim- 
ulating drink, not forbidden of God ; thus— 

2. Asitis an error to teacli that the Scriptures re- 
quire every man to abstain from flesh and wine, to re- 
claim his neighbor, then itis alla mistake to invite 
every man to belong to a Total Abstinence Association. 
Neither is there such obligation in the necessities of any 
movement to restore the drunkard, or restrain the toper. 
Who, then, should be in such a body? Answer. The 
man who cannot restrain himself ; the drunkard; the 
habitual drinker ; then, also, friends, free indeed from 
drinking usages themselves, but, nevertheless, willing 
to unite with such a body to influence those whom they 
may thus have power to restore te virtue. This num- 
ber, however, should be limited, for reasons to be given. 

3. It is, therefore, a great error to call such a moral 
reform body A Temperance Society’ That name does 
not express the truth ; and the name should express the 
truth. First, that the drinkers, who are in it, have 
sinned against God, against themselves, and against 
society in not being temperate in all things. Secondly, 
that the sober people who may be in the body have 
taken upon themselves the humiliation of becoming 
part of such an association, that they might reclaim 
the transgressors. The name, then, should be THx 
AsyLuM For THE INnTEMPERATE. And these persons 
thus striving to reform ought then to feel themselves to 
be what they really are in the sight of society—those 
for whom deep sympathy is felt—but on whom good 
men look with displeasure for their past wrong doing. 
Hence itis a gross perversion of the truth and pro- 

pr iety of their condition, for such a body to put on 
reg alia of splendor ; to have processions, with banners 
and music; to enlist speakers, to give self-gratulation ; 
wi th anecdotes of laughter at the drunkard, and flings 
to wards those who have not felt called upon to be of 
them. Their whole movement should be evincive of 
humility. They should, in spirit at least, wear raiment 
of camels’ hair, with leather girdles, as befitting their 
co ndition of total restraint from things not forbidden 
ot God, but which they had abused in their folly, and 


to their shame. This is truly said, because in drunkards 
hospitals men and women are treated as fallen from 
their true humanity. Do these go about in the vanity 
of the display we are exposing? Why not? Do they 
expect everybody to go into their hospitals to help 
them to be cuted? Why not? There are asylums for 
the reclaiming of women to virtue. Do these put on 
garments of dignity and glory? Why not? 

4. Therefore, there are those who ought not to be of 
the association. Those who are not drunkards ; those 
who are not drinkers; those who do not entice others 
to habits of forbidden self-indulgence. These have 
lived in restraint under temptation. They have fol- 
lowed Christ's example of temperance. And these 
should say, in word and act, that they are thus living ; 
and they should declare to all, especially to the drink- 
ers, and to those who are tempting men tobe drunk- 
ards, we areliving uprightly. Such men and women, 
then, should not throw dishonor on the Son of man; 
nor put stigma upon themselves, by being in the asylum, 
save in the exceptional cases suggested. Truly, for 
they ought not to give the guilty the uncalled for, and 
untruthful gratification which they want in the false 
notion, that every man, woman and child, must be 
with them in total abstinence, or be under the frown 
of God as living in the sin of not joining with them. 

This is the very idew in the assumption that all should 
abstain from alcoholic stimulant. It is not the truth 
of God ; and, of course, it is not sustained by common 
sense of men. R. 








“UP TO THE TEMPLE TO PRAY.” 

rT HE exession reveals one of the underlying prin- 

ciples of the mind, the association of specified 
action with specific place. Speaking of trade, invol- 
untarily we think of the shop df the warehouse. When 
sports are mentioned we picture the fields or the woods; 
when studies, we recall our school-room or imagine the 
books and pens of a quiet study. 

So when prayer and a holy place are associated there 
is a sense of harmony within us which is gratified. 
We do not stop to analyze the feeling and trace its 
course ; but still we are conscious of a delicate pleasure 
given to us by the thought. Every one admits this ex- 
perience to be true of his own particular miad, whether 
it is of any one else or not. Assuming, for the mo- 
ment, the philosopher, we will say that it is true of all 
men. From time immemorial, man has associated 
altars and shrines, sacred groves and holy temples, 
with the worship of his gods. Instinctively he has 
journeyed to these places to offer up his prayers, and 
if he could not turn thitherward his steps, he at least 
has turned his face, and has prayed toward his sacred 
shrine. 

Now is there not a significance in these facts, and is 
it not this—that in this intensely christian age, when 
we are seeking to bring acomplete enginery of motives 
to bear upon man’s religious life, we are neglecting one 
method of approach to his religious sensibility. With- 
out dealing in trite aphorisms about Protestuntism go- 
ing to extremes, throwing away good, etc., etc., we 
may query whether it is not sacrificing one source of 
power which it might employ? Not a great element, 
if you choose, but still az element of strength, one 
which ought to be used by the Master’s servants. Not 
to make further words, is it net a fair question whether 
good might not result from having our Churches open 
during the week for private prayer? Whether the reli- 
gious life of the day might not be made broader and 
deeper if men might, whenever they choose, go ‘‘ up to 
the temple to pray?” I know well the reply of many, 
that the idea, if it does not savor of heathenism, is at 
least a Jewish one and should have no place among 
Christians. Did not Christ declare, they will say, that 
‘neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem” shall 
men worship the Father; but rather that worship in 
spirit and in truth should go up everywhere from every 
heart? Yes, this last is very tue. But while Christ 
abolished the Jewish idea that the temple was the only 
worthy place for man to pray, he did not abolish the 
world’s idea that man loves to pray in the place of 
prayer. 

The writer ventures to say that he is not alone in the 
following experience. He nas been passing through 
the streets of a great city, alone, weary, burdened, per- 
haps, with anxiety or care, and has passed by a Chris- 
tian Church. Bolted and barred it stood, and seemed 
almost to frown upon him that he should think of 
pausing there on any other than a Sabbath day. But 
he, how he did wish that from all the noise and bustle 
about him he might step in a moment and pray. How 
it would hush and tranquilize bis soul. What strength, 
what courage it would give for the stern work, or for 
the sad and trying scenes before him. 

And why, he has thought in passing on, might it not 
be so? Why not so that the Jaboring man, in going to 
his toil, might turn aside to ask a blessing on the com- 
ing day? that the business man, harrassed by a thous- 
and cares, might stop for a moment and get peace and 
strength from Him who giveth perfect peace? that the 
beggar might enter and think of Him who had not 
where to lay his head? that—yes, this should surely be 
remembered—that the hardened wretch or the sinful 
woman might go in, and there, in the sacred stillness, 
think of the days of innocence and purity that once 
were theirs, and kneel in penitence and in prayer to 
Him who would tell them go and sin no more? And 
could this be realized, would not the open doors of the 
Churches be a silent invitation, more powerful to many 
than tract or sermon, to a life of prayer? 

This is all very fine to talk about, 1 hear some sturdy 
Christian say, but after all it is only mere sentiment. 
Then, I reply, is all religion mere sentiment. But 
what if it be sentiment? It the emotion is a pure one, 
and will lead men to lives of prayer, let us avail our- 
selves of it. It is no valid objection to say that com- 
paratively few would be induced by an open door to 
enter a Church and pray. Comparatively few are ever 
reached by camp-meetings, or by street preaching ; 
comparatively few, indeed, are reached by the Chris- 
tian Association prayer-meetings, but we do not use the 
fact as an argument against these things. Let us re- 
member that the avenues to the heart are countless, and 
if this mere sentiment be one of them, in our Master’s 
name let us use it. W. J. 
Andover, Oct. 12. 

SES 
— Among the resolutions in regard to education 
adopted bv the Methodists of New Jersey at them recent 
State Convention, was one aflirming ‘‘that it is the duty of 
Methodist parents, though they can do it only at the sacri- 
fice of everything, down to the plainest comfort of life, to 
give their children a thorongh education—to educate their 
daughters as well as their sons—discarding the abominable 
doctrine that mothers do not need the highest style of edu- 
cation. To do this, parents are celled upon to have family 
libraries, so as to awaken a love of learning in their chil- 


dren even in early childhood—to send them to high schogls 
and seminaries and colleges, and to do this, if need be, at 
an expense so heavy as to render it impossible to leave 
them legacies of houses or lands or money: for the children 
who go out from us with good health and piety and learn- 
ing, need no other fortune; with these qualifications they 





ill make their own fortunes,” 





Literature and Art. 





LITERAKY NOTES. 

R. JAMES SPEDDING, whose edition of Bacon 
oo is unrivaled, has lately printed a volume, entitled 
A Conference of Pleasure composed for some Festive Occasion 
About the Year 1592, by Francis Bacon. Much of the present 
book is made up from newly discovered manuscripts of the 
writings of Bacon’s early youth. These MSS. were found 
at thé Northumberland House, in 1867, in a very damaged 
state, and the editor has been compelled to supply many 
words which had disappeared at the edges and margins, 
The essays thus resuscitated would not appear to be of 
much value, if we may accept the quotations given in the 
London Atheneum as a fair criterion. One of the most 
curious facts about the recovery of the essays 1s that a leaf 
of the MSS. cover is scored over with the names of Mr. 
Frauncis Bacon and William Shakespeare, the latter occur- 
ring eight times. Query, Does this coincidence afford any 
support to the theory that Bacon wasthe author of the 
plays of Shakspeare ? 


—A Leipzig correspondent of the London Atheneum 
says: “To this day, I believe that no copy of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poems has as yet reached Germany. We do not 
like to pay English prices, and I once in vain applied to a 
publisher for a presentation copy, to review it ina German 
paper of the first standing. The answer was not direct to 
me, but to the party who applied for me in London, ‘ We 
don't care for German reviews !’ ”’ 


— Nothing is yet positively known about the present 
condition of the libraries of Strasbourg. Those of most im- 
portance were the ‘*'Town,” consisting of 200,000 volumes, 
and the ‘‘ Seminary,’’ which dates back to 1531, The latter 
had a wonderful wealth of incunabula, manuscripts, and 
rare works, These libraries were kept in the New Church, 
a Dominican edifice dating back to 1254. Unless the works 
were stored in vaults, a great loss must have resulted from 
the bom bardmeat. 


— In the Phrenological Journal for November, Mr. 
Packard announces that he shall henceforth cease to keep 
up aseparate department, deeming it best for the interest 
ot the public and the publishers that the consolidation of 
the Monthly and the Journal should be more intimate and 
complete than heretofore. 


— The Baltimore Christian Advocate, whose au- 
thority in the matter whereof it speaks is beyond gainsay, 
bewails the scarcity of books in the South: “As far as our 
observation extends, there is a lamentable deficiency of 
something to read in the homes of even our most cultivated 
people. The war destroyed books and cut off the supply 
of them. After the war attention was necessarily ab- 
sorbed upon repairing the spoiled farms and dilapidated 
homes and war-worn wardrobes. Books were out of the 
question. Nobody in the country had any to sell, and no- 
body had money wherewith to buy. But things are better 
now. Bread and horses are plenty again. The fields are 
fenced. The men are supplied with tobacco and the women 
with tea. Now, if theSouthern people will not have the 
Yankees to get two centuries ahead of them, they must 
gead books, and new books, The people who read will 
govern those that do not; and the Yankees read books and 
newspapers to an extent that the Southern people can 
hardly believe to be possible. Itis a positive fact, strange 
as it may appear, that no respectable Yankee thinks six 
cents a week too much to pay for the mental food of a 
whole family fora week. Yet among us we find parents 
who will cheerfully pay that much for seed to feed a canary 
bird, but who cannot afford so large a sum for a religious 
newspaper.” 


— Opera Bouffe, among its other demoralizations, 
appears to have exercised a peculiarly sad influence upon 
the graduates, pre and post, of some of the colleges of 
New England, if at least we may draw a reasonable 
inference froma little brochure which comes to us from 
Connecticut, with a caption as follows: ‘‘ The dneid of 
Virgil in Modern American. Printed and sold at the Win- 
sted (Ct.) Herald Office. Price 25 cents.” This singular 
production, which consists of a decidedly free and easy 
translation of the First and Fourth Books of Virgil, is 
adorned with six illustrations of a mock-heroic character, 
some of them of genuine cleverness in execution, and indi- 
eating a highly hopeful comical vein in the artist, Mr. 
Thomas Worth. The translations, or rather adaptations, 
are of a mixed order of merit, the humor of the author 
being not infrequently marred by a coarseness of phrase, 
and a plethora of college slang, which might have been 
omitted without hurting the fun. There is a deal of pun- 
gent wit and laughter-inspiring froliesomeness in the First 
Book, however; and the odd blending of modern allusions 
with the old classic story will draw smiles from any reader 
who has not forgotten his Latin. Molus, at Juno’s insti- 
gation, sends the winds in fury upon the water, and the 
Trojan ships toss about in fearful confusion: 

Forthwith Father Zneas, striking a attitude, 

Cries : Thrice and four times better <a of beatitude, 

They who, in sight of their fathers, the Trojan walls under, 

Were torn by Greek fire and 20lb, Parrots asunder ! 

In the midst of this monologue, a blast from the “‘ norrard”’ 

Strikes the ship on her side, and the eloquent man in the forrard. 

Snap go the shrouds, like the strings of an overtuned fiddle, 

And the speech and the jib-boom are broken short off in the 
middle. 

After the tempest, when Aineas, “‘ in a fleecy cloud folded,” 

enters Carthage with his carpet-bag, he is filled with great 

wonder at 

—— The brisk traffic, the clatter-te-bang universal, 

The turrets and domes, the bulwarks, the parapets fall o’ guards, 

The pure country-milk carts, the fashions, the boulevards, 

The stately old heroes out walking and airing their war scars, 

The lively young people out riding in dog-carts and horse-cars. 

The rest of the story is narrated with equal spirit, and 

despite all shortcoming, we make free to welcome the 

young bard of Winsted as the champion of the East, 

against the Californian epie of “That Heathen Chinee.” 

What is he, Yale or Trinity? 


— We havea “guess” to contribute to the theories 
about the intended conclusion of Hdwin Drood. It seems 
to us that Edwin was murdered by Jasper, and his body 
destroyed py quick lime. This, we think, is unmistakably 
to be inferred from several circumstances. Jasper notices 
the quick lime when starting with Durdles for their noc- 
turnal ramble in the Cathedral. The diamond ring, as 





to which so strong an intimation is given when Edwin, in- 








stead of showing it to Rosa, returns it to his pocket—this 
being overlooked by Jasper, remains undestroyed, and when 
the remains are discovered, betrays the secret. 


— The new Scribner's Monthly is truly “‘good for 
sore eyes.”’ Its bold and handsome type will not only make 
it the favcrite with all railway travelers, but largely popular 
among all those who still retain some feeling of kindness 
for the optic nerve. The contents of the magazine are quite 
as attractive as its external features. Jeremy Train— 
His Drive, is very amusingly told; and if the poem does 
not display the highest kind of humor, it has what will please 
most people quite as well. A Day with Dr. Brooks will in- 
spire enthusiasm, not only in the philanthropist, but in all 
those of generous sympathies. Then there is a fine poem 
by William Morris, a capital story by Dr. Hayes, a thought- 
ful article on The Bondage of ‘the Pulpit, and a pleasant 
glimpse at popular science from The Bottom of the Sea. 
George MeDonald, of whose works 8. W. Duffield gives an 
interesting sketch, has an autobiographic tale, and Rebecca 
Hardinge Davis begins a novellette of marked power. The 
Editorial department will be a decided feature of the 
Monthly, which certainly begins its year under very favora- 
ble auspices. 

— Messrs. Roberts Brothers, publishers of Old and 
New, propose to issue a holiday number of that magazine, 
under the title of The Christmas Locket. This is something 
new in America, although two or three New York wrifers 
have, at intermittent periods, tried the experiment of 
Christmas stories—with scarcely the profits attending the 
same act in London, in the days of Michael Titmarsh and 
Charles Dickens. 


— Dr. Nathan Allen, of Lowell, Mass., has printed 
a valuable pamphlet on Physical Degeneracy (New York, D. 
Appleton & Co.), in which much fresh light is thrown 
upon the manifest falling off in vital power which charac- 
terizes the present generation. Tho Doctor handles his 
subject boldly, uses statistics with much force, and enters 
upon the delicate question of maternity with a fervor 
natural from a strong conviction that herein lies the main 
proportion of cause and remedy. Other detrimental in- 
fluences he finds in the inordinate passion for riches, and 
the hurry, excitement, and overwork incident to business 
pursuits. 


—Herr Carl Von Rikart has found, in the English 
Longmans, publishers brave enough to bring out his Menes 
and Cheops Indentified in History. This strange book, whose 
Egyptology brought on a fit of giddiness upon one of the 
London Spectator’s reviewers, claims that Amenophis IV. 
was only another name for Joseph, that Cheops was Shem; 
and Menes, Ham. He also finds in the Pyramidsthe sym- 
bols of God’s three covenants with mankind since the 
Deluge; namely, the Covenant of the Bond with Noah, of 
the Law with the Hebrews, and of Calvary with the world. 

—The first number of the Rugby Review and Maga- 
zine, ‘* written by present aud former masters or pupils of 
Rugby School,” is announced in the English papers to ap 
pear next January. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


$ Yage faculty of Washington College, Lexington, 
: Va., inaseries of resolutions giving expression to 
their sorrow at the loss of their President, Genetal Lee, 
propose that the name of the institution be changed to 
‘* Washington-Lee College.”’ 

— Yale College has an attendance of 761 students— 
academical, 525; professional, 236. The Senior Class num- 
bers 104; the Junibr, 140; the Sophomore, 130, and the 
Freshmen, 157. 

— Cornell University is organizing a course of 
Chinese instruetion under Chevalier Roehrig. ; 

— The Medical Department of Howard University 
entered upon its first term, three years ago, with a class of 
7 students, 1 of whom was white. The second class 
numbered about 20. At the opening of the session for the 
current year, Oet. 15th, there were 40 students present, 
about one-third of whom were white. 

— The Boston Transcript vouches for the following 
as a boy’s composition. The subject is ‘‘ the Horse.” ‘‘ The 
horse is the most useful animal in the World. So is the 
Cow. ionce had thirteen ducks and two was drakes and 
a skunk killed One, he smeltd Orful, I knew a boy which 
had 7 chickens but His father would not let him rais them 
and so he got mad, and so he bored a Hole in his mother’s 
Wash tub. Our Savior rode on a Ass, I wish I Had a hors. 
a hors weighs 1000 pounds.” 

— The stoning of Miss Barstow at Canton, Mass., by 
four of her unruly pupils, has called forth considerable 
moralizing, not all of which is remarkable for moderation 
and common sense. The following by the Boston Post is 
a sample: ‘‘ The hordes of little Huns that usurp the streets 
after dismissal from school, bespeak for too many of their 
parents an opinion from passers who have to encounter 
them, by no means flattering to their culture or character 
as responsible beings in suciety. These standing evils, so 
portentous for our social and political future, can never be 
eradicated unless the work is begun at home. And so long 
as home continues under juvenile rule, school teachers will 
be at the mercy of the same rule also. While we are dis- 
cussing the abolition of the rod altogether, the children are 
compelling us to think of carrying revolvers in self-de- 
fence.’”’ The names of the murderous little wretches are 
significant: John Coffee, Jeremiah Keliher, Daniel Keliher, 
and John Cogswell. 


— Discussing the relations of the National Govern- 
ment to public education, the Hon. John Eaton, Jr., U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education, said to the National Teachers’ 
Association at Cleveland, last month: ‘‘The nation ex- 
pends thousands of dollars for its protection in its minis- 
terial and consular policy, chiefly to keep itself posted on 
the friendly or unfriendly attitude of other powers; but no 
foreign relation can be of such consequence to it as the con- 
dition of its citizens in regard to intelligence or of ignor- 
ance. No foreign facts can be of such importance to it as 
the fact that the number of males illiterate over twenty years 
old (may we not say voters?) in the 33 states of the Union 
(not including Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, and Oregon), 
according to the census of 1860, was, of whites, 612,721; of 
colored, 921,624, or a total of 1,534,325 voters unable to read 
and write; showing—the majority in the last general elec- 
tion being 309,722—that the balance of power was in the 
hands of less than one-fifth of the illiterate voters of the 
country, if they had combined for its control.’’ According 
to the same census, the illiterate voters of 17 states out- 
numbered the majorities in those states in the last general 
election. This cannnot be charged to the South, or to the 
Fifteenth Amendment, for Ohio had 26,292, Pennsylvania, 
31,453, New York, 50,356 white voters unable to read and 
write, 
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BOOKS. 


By James ANrHoNy FrRovpE, 
New York: 


Histery of England. 
Vols. XI., XII. (Popular Edition. ) 
C. Scribner & Co. 1870. 

Opening with a graphic delineation of the Queen's 
character as it developed on the throne, the narrative 
soon plunges again into Spanish troubles abroad and 
Catholic perplexities at home, with brilliant episodes 
of Sir Francis Drake, Mary Stuart, Sir Philip Sydney, 
Leicester, Walsingham, and all the illustrious person- 
ages of that exceptional period. The twelfth volume 
brings to a close this masterly portraiture of England’s 
most eventful era, by its account of the culmination of 
Spanish and Catholic efforts to retain the Romish hold 
upon the realm, in the great Armada, which brought 
such terror to the heart of England, only to be wrecked 
upon its shores. 

Mr. Froude’s reason for concluding his history at 
this point, is the sensible one that he has accomplished 
his object as he defined it at the outset, ‘‘ To describe 
the transition from the Catholic England with which 
the (16th) century opened, into the England of pro- 
gressive intelligence.” And the enterprise of the 
Messrs. Scribner in issuing so neat and cheap an edi- 
tion of this interesting work, ought to be and doubt- 
ess will be, appreciated by the reading public. 

The Pastor and Preacher ; a Memorial of the Late 
Rev. Baron Stow, D.D. By Roriw H. Neate. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1870. 

This little volume is from the pen of the Rev. Dr. 
Neale, Pastor of the First Baptist Church of Boston, 
than whom no one could be more worthy to speak au- 
thoritatively and with frankness, of one whose memory 
the Baptists of the Capital of Massachusetts, deeply 
cherish. The picture of Baron Stow, as here presented, 
is that of a Christian worker—deyvoted as a pastor, earn- 
est and scholarly as a preacher, courtly in manner, 
suave in speech, thoroughly alive to the interests of his 
denomination, but wholly free from sectarian narrow- 
ness. Some of hissayings are worth quoting, as where 
he bursts forth, in vexation at certain refinements of 
theology with: “I would give more fora text of 
scripture than for a cartload of German Divinity.” 
And again ina sermon on ‘ Primitive Missions” de- 
livered in New York: ‘‘We brethren,” he said, 
‘* make speeches, pass resolutions, and then leave the 
work undone. So did not the early Christians. They 
went themselves and did it. How rightly is one book 
in the New Testament named, not the resolutions but 
the acts of the Apostles. Non dicta sed acta Apostol- 
orum!” 


Woman, her Dignity and Sphere. By A Lavy. New 


York: American Tract Society. 1870. 

The book before us deals mainly with the sphere of 
home and the responsibilities of wives and mothers. 
Now, the ‘‘ Law of Love” should regulate the duties 
and delights of this sphere, and its dictates are not 
arbitrary or uniform, but greatly modified by circum- 
stances and character, and if this law is not ‘‘ Lord of 
All” vain are the words of the preacher. But thous- 
ands of women never attain to these duties, and what 
of their dignity and sphere? It is the single women 
who are embarrassing society. Their sphere is the 
riddle which the nineteenth century has to resolve, and 
this sphinx with its fair womanly face, has not as yet 
found an (2dipus. 


Home and Family Relations in the Light of Scripture. 
By Jamus Ineatis. New York: Inglis & Colles. 
1870. 

Mr. Inglis writes with thorough Christian earnest- 
ness, and discusses the questions of the hearth- 
stone—marriage, the relation of child and parent, and 
all home duties—with delicate religious feeling un- 
marred by mawkish sentimentality or affectation. His 
book is not only sound but wholesome, and cannot 
fail of profitable suggestiveness to the Christian reader. 


The Open Door, or Light and Liberty... By J. Hyatr 
Smita. New York: Theodore E. Perkins. 1870. 
A very entertaining review of the much vexed question 

of Open andClose Communion. To Baptists it can- 

not fail to be of interest, and its reasonable «d- 

vocacy of a more extended Christian brotherhood is in 

union with that gracious spirit which said at the first 
supper, ‘‘ Drink ye ali of it.” 

The Young Ladies’ Guide. 
Tract Society. 1870. 

A collection of papers written for young girls by 
well known authors. The volume is prettily bound, and 
will make both a suitable and sensible gift book. 

Index to Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine. Vol. 1-40. 
New York; Harpers Bros. 1870. 

To subscribers of Harpers’, this alphabetical, analy- 
tical and topical index will be simply invaluable. Bat, 
if we mistake not, its usefulness will not rest here. As 
a guide to the fugitive writings of well-known or rising 
authors, and also as an aid for purposes such as Poole's 
celebrated Index is so frequently put to, the volume be- 
fore us will be highly serviceable. A notable feature 
of the Harper Jndez is the printing of topics upon only 
one side of each page, making reference to the contents 
exceedingly convenient. This system is so admirable, 
that we could wish it might be adopted in all catal- 
ogues. 

Greek Prazis, or Greek for Beginners, By J A, SPEN- 
—- S.T.D. New York: Ivison, Blakeman & Co. 
1870, 

Mr. Spencer is the Professor of Greek Language and 
Literature in the College of the City of New York, and 
the Prazis has been put to the test of daily use in his 
department. Its primal idea is, that quick progress in 
the ancient languages is: best secured not by the lazy. 
system of Ollendorf, but by memorizing the element- 
ary forms and inflections, The definitions are clear 
and terse, the selections apparently good, the notes full 
and the vocabulary very complete. 


New York: American 











Elocution ; tie Sources and Elements of its Power: A 
Teat-Book for Schools and Oolleges. By J. H. Melt- 
vinx, Professor of Belles-Lettres in Princeton College. 
New York: Scribner & Co. 1870. 

This book has two subdivisions; the first devoted to 
the exhibition of the intellectual, moral, esthetical and 
physical sources of power in delivery ; the second, to 
phonology with reference to articulation, accent and 
pronunciation. Mr. Mcllvine curiously says in his 
preface: ‘‘It will be evident to all who may look into 
this work, that it has cost a great deal of labor ; so 
much, indeed, that the author pities himself when he 
thinks of it, and cannot but fear that it might have 
been more usefully employed.” When it is considered 
that the author speaks of elocution as the most useful 
of all arts, the closing portion of the just quoted sen- 
tence sounds strangely paradoxical. Let us add that 
the volume appears to possess many excellent as well 
as novel features, and is likely to prove of unmistakable 
advantage both to teacher and student. 


An Anglo-Saxon Reader with Philological Notes, a Brief 
Grammar anda Vocabulary. By Francis A. 
Maron. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 
The growing tendency to make our eommon vernac- 

cular the subject of special philological study, has en- 
couraged Dr. March to put forth an Anglo-Saxon 
Reader by which the remote source of English may be- 
come a matter of precise knowledge to young students. 
The boek is meant to cover two terms of the collegiate 
course, and the selections are of a kind to give students 
a very complete conception of the language of England, 
before the Dane and the Norman had corrupted the 
common speech. It may be questioned whether the 
author has not been too formal and dry in his syntax, 
but in his general notes as well as in his intreduction to 
the grammar he is spirited and instructive. A vocabu- 
lary accompanies the volume, and the book, beyond its 
manifest utility, has exceptional excellence in typo- 
graphy and binding. 

Tactics for Non-Military Bodies. 
Emory Upton, U. 8. Army. 
Appleton & Co. 1870. 

The appearance of this little volume is singularly ap- 
propriate at this season of the year, and allowing 
twelve months for the work of preparation and publi- 
cation, we can readily fancy that in the autumn of 1869 
Gen. Upton’s well-ordered military soul was harrowed 
by the sight of sundry target companies, and that this 
system of tactics is the result. It is merely the United 
State’s tactics with the superfluities and niceties of drill 
left out, and it ought to be used by the organizers of all 
civic processions, just as Cushing's Manual has for 
many years been used by the presiding officers of public 
assemblies. 


», Bvt. Major Gen. 
New York: OD. 


A School History of the United States from the Discovery 
of America to the Year 1870. By Davin B. Scort. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 

The author claims for his book, profusion of illus- 
trations, numerous maps, general reflections upon im- 
portant epochs, a synchronous history of the civil war, 
and an abundance of review questions. All these con- 
ditions, Mr. Scott certainly satisfies, and for common 
schools, this little volume will be found of practical 
utility. To teachers, the dexterity with which the 
book steers between different political parties and the 
eross-fires of Confederate and Union ideas will afford 
an amusing study. 


First Lessons in Mental and Written Arithmetics. By 
Samugt D. Barr, A. it. New York: Ivison, Blake- 
man & Taylor. 
This little text book is introduced by two prefaces or 

addresses of the author to the public, in which it claims 
to teach number objectively and by a method be- 
lieved to be new and simple. There could hardly be 
any other reason than that for the appearance of a new 
arithmetic among the many that precede it. The illus- 
trations are very good and the process of instruction 
also: save that rules, made up of hard arithmetical 
names, are given, which contrast strikingly with the 
rest. 


Mental Arithmetic. By Joun H. Frenon, LL.D. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1870. 


This book claims to be founded onthe ‘‘ correct 
logic of the solutions of problems,” and we have no 
doubt it is. The how and the why of things are abund- 
antly dwelt upon, and the mental processes of the 
pupi! are assistgd by engravings addressed to the eye. 
and appealing as well to the fondest imagindtions—as 
in the fractional dissection of apples, pears and pies. A 
strict hygienist might object to the pie on physiological 
grounds, nevertheless the arithmetical part of the device 
would seem to be mentally of easy digestion, and on 
the whole we may consider it a harmless sugar-coating 
of the learned pill of fractions. 

MUSIC. 

2 Brooklyn Philharmonic opened its nineteenth 

season last week by the “first rehearsal.” This is 
usually an occasion shunned by the public, or rather ignored, 
or perhaps both—for the double reason that but few know 
of its appointed time, and a goodly portion of those few are 
not alt®gether pleased to learn the process by which an 
orchestra arrives at the result of playing good music well. 
But the seats of the Brooklyn Academy were well filled on 
the afternoon of Wednesday, the 20th inst., and from this, 
two encouraging inferences may be drawn. 
The history of the Philharmonic Society in Brooklyn, 
where its members are the paying subscribers, and not, as in 
New York, the musicians, has been one of varying fortunes, 
the last few years especially being dull, and duller. Year be- 
fore last so small was the encouragement to the directors 
that no concerts were given atall. Last year the people, 
roused by the real deprivation they had experienced, sallied 
tothe call of'a new and more energetic board, and a success- 
fal season was ‘had: This year the thing is opening still more 
handsomely. ‘The board has been re-inforced by several new 
and apt workers who ‘‘ know the value of printer’s ink,” 





and who made the first rehearsal as a coming fact known to 


a popularand strong policy in its management this year, 
but, a8 a natural result, many more people have shown an 
interest in the early working up of the music which succes- 
sive rehearsals will make more and more familiar to them, 
and more skillfully rendered by the orchestra, until, at the 
concert, all will be better prepared to enjoy the programme 
intelligently and thoroughly. 

The pieces rehearsed were of real interest. The sympho- 
Dy was Beethoven’s Seventh, a work which our musicians 
know well, and which our concert-goers all love, although 
the great Fifii probably enjoys in New York and Brookiyn 
the supreme eminence which our Boston frieuds accord to 
the Seventh. It was well given, especially the teader Allegret- 
to, and the brilliant contrasts ot the final Allegro con Brio. 
Goldmark’s Sacuntala overture was the second piece, open- 
ing witha quiet, solemn, organ-like movement, which undu- 
lated into ‘a delicious violencello theme. This was sus- 
tained and varied bya fine broad harmony in which the 
wind instruments bore a large but not undue part. Here 
and there were suggestions of Gounod’s delieule fancy, and 
of Liszt’s wierd solemnity in the peculiar use of instru- 
ments, but onthe whole the work is origival, strong and 
peculiarly pleasing, while neither stirring nor brilliant. 
That latter mentioned effect is reserved in the programme 
for the final overture, Der Francs Juges, by Hector Berlioz. 
This is a tine piece of instrumentation, as all of that ecom- 
poser’s writings are, but it has Meyerbeer’s brass and Wag- 
ner’s Clashing cymbals, with all sorts of queer and unex- 
pected combinations, both of strange harmony, broken 
melodies, contrasted *rhythms and all the paraphernalia of 
the modern school, which Berliez lived long enough to be 
affected by, It is an effective, and will doubtless be a popu- 
lar concert piece, though we do uot faney it, 

The next rehearsal of this music will take place Wednes- 
day, November 2d.; the third (when the whole programme 
will be rehearsed, vocal and instrumental) November 16th.; 
and the concert, first of the season, on Saturday evening, 
November 19th. 

The second concert, which comes Dee. 17th, promises 
Schubert’s Symphony in C, which all Philharmonic-folk 
will remember with pleasure, and the bewitching fantasies 
of Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” musie—the 
whole of it. Other things new and old, but all good, are in 
preparation, and the Society’s directors may confidently ex- 
pect a fine season. It is an enterprise that all good citizens 
who are able should help along if possible, securing its suc- 
cess by subscribing for memberships. The office of the 
society is at No. 170 Montague street, Brooklyn. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Ginn BrotuHers & Co., Boston.—The Plays of Shakspeare. 
Prepared for use in Schools, Clubs, etc. By the Rev. 
Henry N. Hupson. Vol. J. 1870. 12mo. “Pp. 636, 
An Elementary Greek Grammar. By WILLIAM Goop 
win, Ph. D, of Harvard University. 1870. 12mo. 
Pp. 235, ¢ 

lvIsON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., New York. 
Praxis or Greek for Beginners. 
T. D. 1870. l2mo. Pp. 169. 

DeWitt C. Lent & Co., New York.+ Presbyterian Reunion 
Memorial. 1870. 8vo. Pp. 568. 

SEWELL & MILLER, Chicago.—The Little Corporal’s Pocket 
Scripture Atlas. 16mo. Price 25 to 75 cents. 

Harper & Broruers, New York.—An Index to Harpers’ 
New Monthly Magazine. Vols 1. to XL. 1870. 8yo. 
Pp. 433, » 
Introduction to Anglo Saxon. By Francis A. Marss. 
1870. 8vo. Pp. 166. 

School History of the United States. 
Scott. 1870. 1l2mo. Pp. 425. 
Mental Arithmetic. By Joun H. Frencuo, LL. D. 1870, 
12mo. Pp. 180. 

Tie Heir Expectant. By the Author of Raymond's 
Heroine, 1870. Sewed. Price 50 cents. 

Estelle Russell. By the Author of The Private Life of 
Galileo. 1870. Sewed. Price 50 cents. y 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, New York.— Roy’ s Search ; 
or, Lost in the Cars. By HELEN C. PEARSON. 1870, 
12mo. . . 
Hopedale Tavern and What it Wrought. By 1. WiLLiam 

Van NAMEE. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 252. 

APPLETON & Co., New York.—Sermons Preached in 

Memorial Church, Baltimore. By the Rey. Ocravius 

PERINCHIEF. Edited by CHARLEs LauMAN. 1870. 

8vo. Pp. 327. 

The Open Door. By J.H. SmiTH. 1870, 12mo. Pp, 216. 

Origin and Development of Belief, Part If. Christianity. 

By 8. Barina-GOuLD, M. A. 1870. l2mo. Pp. 368 

Price $2. 

Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews. 

Ley, LL D., F. R. 8. 1870. 12mo. 

Iilustrated Almanac for 1871. 

Cornell’s Physical Geography. 

Price $1 60, 

American Tract Socigty, New York.— Woman, Her Dia- 
nity and Sphere. By a Lady. 1870. l6mo. Pp, 3u3. 
The Young Lady's Guide. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 468, 

CoLUMBIAN Kook Company, Hartford, Conn.—Our Sister 
Republic, A Gala Trip Through Mexico. By Col, ALBERT 
S. Evans. 1870. 8vo. Pp. 518. 

AMERICAN TRACT Society, Boston.— Memorials of the Bng- 

lish Martyrs. By the Rey. C. B. TAYLER. 12mo. Pp. 30v. 

Price $1 75. 

LorHrop & CO.,; Boston.—Johnny Jones ; or, The Bad 

Boy. By Sorputa Homespun. 1870. 12mo. Pp, 243. 

Blue-Eyed Jimmy; or, The Good Boy. By Sopuia 

Homespon. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 246, 

T. ELLWoop ZELL, New York.—The Popular Encyclopedia. 
Nos. 45 and 46. Price 50 cents. 

Tue American SunDAY-ScHOOL Union, New York.—Sister 
Rose; or, Saint Bartholomew's Eve. By the Author of 

Mistress Margery. 16mo. Pp. 289. 

C. S. Scrrmpner & Co., New York.—Tike History of Rome. 

1870. Translated by W. P. 
’ Pp. 768. Price $2. 
The Theology of Christ. By JOSEPH P. THOMPSON. 1870. 
Crown. 8vo. Pp. 295. Price $2. 

GouLD & LINCOLN, Boston.—Awnt Mattie's Library. Con- 
sis of 4 vols. entitled, Merry Christmas, Sunday- 
Schools, Fun and Profit, and Drifting Goodward. B 
the Author of the Play School Stories. 1870. Price $3. 

E, B. Treat & Co., New York.—Sacred Heroes and Mar- 
a By the Hon. J.T. Heapiey. 1870. Illustrated. 

vo. Pp. 623. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 


From C. H. Ditson & Co., New York. 
Birds in the Night. A Lullaby. Music by ARrTHuR 8. 
SULLIVAN. 
Gipsey Life. Chorus, By R. SCHUMANN. 
Scene and Aria in Hamlet. As Sung by Miss NiLsson. 
Slumber ms For Piano. By C. BURGEL. 
Moonlight Nights. By STEPHEN HELLER. 
There's Rest mm Heaven. Song. By A. RANDEGGER. 
We have also received current numbers of the foll owing 
publications: 
The: Manufactwrer and Builder—The Excelsior Monthly 
azine—The Silver Tongue and Organists’ Repertory—The 
— Putnam's Magazine—Demorest’s Monthiy—Denorest's 
America— Scribner's Monthly—The Phi ical Jowr- 
nal—The Catholic World, New York, The Baptist Quar- 
terly—The rea Magazine—The Coach Makers’ Interna- 
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t's Magpeine, Philadelphia. The 


Ti t Mon Indianapolis. The Christian Quarterly, 
Oincoomatl | The Rhode Talend Schoolmaster, Providience. 


The, Atlantic Monthiy--Owe Young Folks—Oliver Optics 
Magazine—Ola and New—The Nursery, Boston. The West- 
orn Home—The Suuday-School Helper, Chicago. Wood's 
Household Magazine, Newburgh. 





a large public. So that not only has the society started on | 
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HOW TO CET 
A FIRST CLASS 


CABINET ORCAN, 


For the Church, Parlor or School, 
FREE OF COST! 


Our readers can hardly fail to see on the outside 
page an advertisement of Messrs. Mason & Hamlin’s 
Cabinet Organs, which are known and used the 
world over. Let no one think that these organs are 
“desirable, but out of reach of any but the wealthy.” 
It isnot so. They are desirable and attainable. 

Any Minister, for his people; any energetic Su- 
perintendent, for his Sunday-school; any Principal, 
for his seminary; any wide-awake boy, for his sis- 
ter; any active and intelligent woman, for herself; 
anybody can have a fine Organ without money and 
without price, if he or she will send to the Publishers 
of the Christian Union the requisite numberof subscrip- 
tions for the paper at the regular price of $3.00 each. 

To every NEW Subscriber to THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, obtained by canvassers working for this Pre- 
mium, will be presented a copy of MARSHALD’S 
“ HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHING- 
TON,” a work of world-wide fame, universally ac- 
knowledged to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America. 


Read the List! Try the Experiment! 


o> 


CHUROH. PARLOR, AND SOHOOL ORGANS. 


The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. make first-class 
work only; of great variety in size, capacity, style of 
case, elegance of finish and ornamentation; through- 
out the whole will be found careful selection and 
ee of material, and conscientious workman- 
ship. 

E ery oO ad 


spect, jor five years, 


rgan by them is fully warranted, in every re- 


For 40 subscriptions, : 

Style No. 1\—®our Octave Single Reed—black walnut 
case, with Automatic Bellows Swell, Improved Bel- 
lows, Two Blow Pedels, Improved Centre Pressure 
Reed Valves, ete. Length, 2 ft. 8in.; height, 2 ft. 
4} in.; depth, | ft. 5) in. Weight, about 70 Ibs. 

enncecne es 00.00 
For 60 subscriptions, 

Style A—Five Octaves—One Stop—with pone set of Vi- 
brators throughout. Impraved Graduate’ Self Adjust- 
ing Reed-Valves: Improved Bellows; ‘V'remulant, and 
Koee-Swell. Solid black walnut case throughout, 
back as well as sides and front; paneled front and 
sides, with carved moldings; carved antes; stop; trem- 

Size; 3 ft. 5} in. in length; 2ft. 104 in. in 
height; 1 ft.9 in. in depth. Weight, packed, about 
130 Ibs. 
For 75 subseriptions, 

'e C—Five Octaves—Five Stops—with two sets of 
Vibrators throughout: improved Graduated Self- 
Adjusting Reed Valves; improved Bellows, Tremu- 
lant, and Knee-Swell. Solid black walnut case 
throughout, back as well as sides and front; paneled 
front and sides, with carved moldings, carved antes. 
Stops: Viola, Diapason, Melodia, Flute, Tremulant. 
Size, 3 ft. 5in length; 2 ft. 10} in. in height; 1 ft. 9 
in. in depth. Weight, packed, about 240 lbs.; un- 
packed, about 137 lbs. Priee oneeeel 25.00 
For 90 subscriptions, 

Style D.—Five Octaves—Five Stops—With two sets of 
Vibrators throughout, agd one octave of sub-base con- 
nected with the manuals; Graduated Scale and Im- 
proved Self-Adjusting Reed Valves; Improved Bel- 
lows, Tremulant, and Knee-Swell. Solid black wal- 
nut case throughout, back as well as sides and front; 
paneled front and sides, with carved molding; carved 
antes. Stops: Viola, Diapason, Melodia, Flute, 
Manual Sub-Bass, and Tremulant. Size: 3 ft. 7 in. in 
length; 2 ft. 11 in. in height; 1 ft. 11 in. in depth. 
Weight: Packed, about 245 lbs.; unpacked, about 
DERI. PRMD is idaho bes ecto desissetiits . 
For 175 subscriptions, 

Style H.—Pedal Base—Seyen Stops—Accompanied by 
Organ Seat.—Two sets of Vibrators thronghout the 
mauual, and two independent sets in the pedals; 
Wood's Octave Coupler, nearly doubling the power 
of the instrument, and giving the effect of four sets 
of Vibrators, besides the Pedal-Base, Graduated Seale, 
and Improved Self-Adjusting Reed Valves, Pedal Key- 
Board of the full Organ Seale, containing 27 Keys 
with two Vibrators to each Key; Improved Bellows 
and Foot-Swell. Solid Black Walnut case through- 
out, back as well as front sides, with paneled front 
and sides; carved moldings; carved antes; Black 
Walnut seat for the performer, fitted to the pedal 
key-board. Stops: Viola, Diapason, Melodia, Flute, 
Octave Coupler, Bourdon Pedals, and Violincello 
Pedals. Size: 4 ft. 74 in., without blow-handle; 5 ft. 
93 in., with blow-handle, in length; 3 ft. 43 in. in 
height; 2 ft. 741m. with pedals in; 4 ft. with pedals 
out. Weight: Packed, about 500 lbs.; unpacked, 
about 350 lbs. Thisis a very powerful and effective 
instrument. It requires, of course, a second person 
to blow. It is suitable for Church, Lodge-room, 
Sunday-school, or Parlor. Price son----300,00 


During the last few years, a large number of* these 
organs have been sent out as premidms, and in every 
instance they have given the most perfect satisfaction. 
They are all warranted by the manufacturers, and are 
carefully boxed and delivered to any Express Company 
in this city, free of charge. « 


If any other style is desired than the ones mentioned 
above, we will furnish it at the same rate. If further infor- 
mation is desired, send for a catalogue to 

J. B, FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 PARK ROW, NEW YORE. 
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THE RADICAL CREED. 

HE Tribune of Monday morning contains a con- 

densed report of three sermons preached the 
day before by three distinguished Unitarians, viz. : 
Rey. Dr. Bellows, Rey. Mr. Frothingham, and Rey. 
Mr. Hepworth. The report of Mr. Frothingham’s 
discourse is so full, and the statements are so dis- 
tinct, that it seems more like an outline drawn up 
by the gentleman from his own notes than like the 
usual popular reports gf sermons, which bear about 
the same relation to the whole discourse that a dish 
of hashed meat does to a living ox. 

Our readers are aware that there has been a great 
disturbance among Unitarians for several years,—a 
conflict between centripetal and centrifugal forces. 
One part has been seeking to condense their belief 
into intellectual forms; the other has been anxious 
to prevent incarnation, t_o resist the crystallizing 
tendency, and to hold together’their denomination, 
not as a chain is held by interlinking, but as clouds 
are formed by mere juxtaposition of free moving 
particles, The two respective sections, if that term 
is not too binding and material, have been known 
as the Conservative andthe Radical. The Conser- 
vative has been seeking to add power to Unitarian- 
ism by condensing its belieis to tangible forms, or- 
ganizing its forces, and presenting it to the commun- 
ity as a visible, historic entity, according to the 
laws of the globe on which we dwell. The Radicals 
have sought to gain force by expansion, by idealiz- 
ing all detinite statements, and by refusing any in- 
tellectual horizon that would be fixed long enough 
to be measured. The Kadicals seem to us to be 
moving under the influence of Ideality rather than 
of the philosophic faculty. They are the poets, 
sometimes the rhapsodists, always the idealists of the 
Unitarian sect. They have happily escaped the 
bondage of deliniteness. Just now there is nothing 
which they seem to shun with such fright asa State- 
ment. Not that they object in the abstract to deti- 
niteness; but all exact statement implies a certain 
limitation, and truth is, to their thinking, if not 
amorphous, yet, by its intiniteness, incapable of ex- 
pression, capable only of suggestion. In this notion 
there is some truth, and yet, detinite statement has 
been the only road by which progress has been 
made, or is likely to be made—and if the incarna- 
tion into words of free truth changes its nature and 
turns it in some part to fiction, it is not the less 


useful, Fiction may be contrary to the truth, or it|* - - 


aay be but a translation of truth into a form, which, 
relative to the imperfect understanding of man, is 
more true than an absolute truth would be, 

Our friends must bear with usit in entire good 
mature we find a good deal of amusement in their 
perplexities, Unitarianism has not the reputation 
ot being over-weighed with creeds. It has not been 
regarded as an unventilated prison-house where free 
thought is smothered. Very much of the humor arises 
from difference of habit. The people among whom 
we tind ourselves have been somewhat over-clothed 
with creeds. We have, as it were, our moral under- 
flannel, our linen, our woolen-coats, our tippets, pea- 
jackets, overcoats, and traveling shawls. Real or- 
thodoxy sometimes looks like a clothier attempting 
to wear his whole shop on his person. We look 
with some surprise, therefore, upon men who throw 
off shawl and overcoat, undercoat and vest, until 
but a single garment is left, short, loose, and very 
6001. But we were not prepared to hear these mar- 
tyre cry out that even these vestiges of vesture are 
op, ressive, and declare their intention of releasing 
nature irom the constriction of the last bit of the 


white linen of the saints, Had a rebellion broken 
out against creeds in Rome, or Geneva, or Canter- 
bury, weshould not have been surprised, but a rev- 
olution against creeds amongst Unitarians fills us 
with the same spirit of surprise and admiration 
that we should feel to have an Arab Sheik in the 
midst of the great desert complain of the want of 
room and liberty. 


But, in all sobriety, the Unitarian Radicals seem 
to us to be mere explorers, not founders of cities. 
They seem not to consider the different mental ac- 
tion in Investigation and in Instruction. To teach an- 
other one must hold knowledge in expressible forms, 
But they seem to wander wide over all the earth, 
enjoying its pleasing scenes, but settling nowhere, 
nor bringing back like scientists either specimens 
for the cabinet or statements for the chair. No 
doubt these men do have some sort of basis, but 
they do not like to exhibit it. Like some birds, 
they hide their nest, and if an intruder is like to 
find it out, they feign being wounded, and limp and 
flutter until they have drawn the unwelcome eyes 
quite away from the precious eggs. 


But we wander trom Mr. Frothingham’s sermon. 
After some general remarks on the Convention, Mr. 
Frothingham proceeded to give an account of the 
Radical Unitarian’s Faith: . , 


“ That this faith is to a certain extent undefinable as yet, and 
toa still greater extent undefined, is no objection to its reality 
or its positiveness. The Creed of Christendom has been under- 
going definition for 2,000 years, and the full statement is not yet 
made. Is it fair, then. to demand of a new faith that it shall 
state itself fully in its first utterances? May we not have a gen- 
eration when Christendom has had 2,000 years? Must our im- 
perfections condemn us, when its incompleteness is no reproach’? 
Because we can’t in halt an hour say all we have to say, must it 
be declared that we have nothing to say whatever ?” 


This is ingenious but specious. It is true that 
Christianity has been developing for ages. But at 
its very beginning it hud a statement of facts, a line 
of policy, a clearness of truth, which brought it 
into marked contrast with all other religious teach- 
ing, and which enabled it at once to take hold of 
the hearts and lives of the°common people. All 
sects have an outlying space where thought is per- 
mitted to be indefinite, but they have a definite core, 


1, Doctrine of Man.—‘‘ In the first place, we affirm the exist- 
ence of the religious sentiment in man. We declare that man is 
a religious being, worshiping from the impulse of his nature, 
believing from the necessity of his constitution, fearing, hoping, 
loving, aspiring, because an instinct within him prompts him to 
do so. While his natural affections attach him to persons, while 
his moral sentiments vitally connect him with society, his spirit- 
ual sentiments of awe, wonder, adoration, gratitude, impel him 
to cast his thought and feeling abroad toward the invisible, 
which is also to him the perfect. This impulse toward perfec- 
tion is omnipresent, universal.”’ 


This is a pschycological statement of man’s moral 
constitution, and is not materially different from 
that prevalent among all intelligent Christian think- 
ers. 


Man’s moral constitution is right enough. The 
use made of it, the character that has sprung 
from it, is another thing, and that, in a working re- 
ligion, is the only point of importance. An unde- 
veloped, untrained, or misguided moral nature, is 
what most men mean by depravity. 


2. Of God.—'' The Radical believes in God in the most posi- 
tive, cordial, and determined manner ;-not in the God of any 
particular church or confession ; not in any special or individual 
God; not, let me say, in a God, but simply and only in God; not 
in a God who tears up his own roads and mines his own bridges 
to visit his own children in the city he has provided for them, 
who listens to private prayers, takes an interest io private per- 
sons, and prints books for His favorite tribes of men. The God 
of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob the Radical knows not. He 
knows only God. Of this King he does not dare to attempt a 
definition ; rather he tries to break through all definition that 
He may be absolutely without limit or limitation, pure spirit, 
pure intelligence, the fullest ideal of possibility, the fairest dream 
of the soul.” 


As a “dream,” this is well enough. As a philo- 
sophical statement, it seems to be about this: that 
God is whatever is left after we have rejected all 
definite knowledge and all analogies. Mr, Froth- 
ingham adds: 


‘ - ‘Of the moral attributes of God the Radical hesitates 
also to speak. Indeed, he dislikes the word ‘ attribute,’ as imply- 
ing faculties distinct from being. He does not say that God is 
loving, but that he is Love. It is not enough to say that He is 
wise, for He is Wisdom; or that He is just, for He is Justice. 
The Radical’s God is simply a dream of all'conceivable 
perfection, the perfect Thought, Will, Care, Providence, in 
whom none die, but in whom all who live at all, live, move, and 
have their being.” 


God’s title, then, should be the “ Unrversan 
Dream,” the “ Inrrnttz Fancy.” 


3. Of Revelation.—‘ The Radical believes in Revelation, not in 
incidental, particular, peculiar, or individual revelation, but in 
Revelation. God cannot hide, disappear, veil, or withdraw him- 
self. He spoke creation into existence, and creation is His ar- 
ticulated word. Revelation is the opening of our eyes. The 
natural eye, trained, tutored, and taught, looks directly into 
God’s countenance and sees as much of him as sense can see in 
the transcendent loveliness of earth, sea, sky. The intellectual 
eye opens and discovers wonders of law, system, order, har- 
mony, in whose presence thought stands enchanted. The moral 
eye opens, and new realms of duty appear in the awful forms of 
Truth, Obedience, Duty. The spiritual eye opens last, and lo! 
the Godhead widens on man’s view ; God is recognized as Father 
and Mother, the Saviour, and never-forgetting Friend.”’ 


Revelation is then Recognition. It is not the act 
of showing on the part of one who knows, but of 
seeing on the part of those who are learning. But 
this is using language in a new sense without giv- 
ing warning. But,—Revelation seems to have clear- 
ed up the idea of God, of whose attributes, just 





NOw, “the Radical hesitates to speak.” But, under 





the influence of Revelation, “ God is recognized as 
Father, and Mother, the Saviour, the never forget- 
ting Friend.” Has not the Radical backslid a 
little toward a definite idea ? 

4. Of Christianity.—The definition of Christianity 
seems to admit of no comment. It is thought that 
Christianity is good as far as it goes : 

‘«The Radical belicves in Christianity—not as the only, abso- 
lute, or final religion, not as the finest expression of the religious 
sentiment, but as the most worthy form of it yet manifest. It is 
dear to him as implying the purity of moral standard, sweetness 
of spiritual grace, tenderness and strength of personal and social 
aspiration, hopefulness in regard to human destiny. The Chris- 
tianity of the Radical is so attenuated as not to be recognized by 
popular Christendom ; but it is not so attenuated as to be to him 
merely a shadow. It is a thing he naturally appropriates, not a 
thing by which he allows himself to be appropriated.” 

5. Of Jesus.—‘ The Radical believes in Jesus; not in “ The 
Christ,” but in Jesus as the highest expression of the religious 
sentiment in human form. Yes, on the whole, the highest mani- 
festation of God. We do not make him the foundation or the 
corner-stone of our faith. He is the child of human nature, not 
its King. The heart sees in him the éxpression of its highest 
feeling, and is encouraged, cheered, invigorated, consoled, by the 
persuasion that in him its highest feeling has been realized. What 
men are we know, and the knowledge is bitter indeed—agonizing, 
at times almost maddening. What they may become, what ca- 
pacities lie in them, what possibilities are theirs, we see in this 
fair, shadowy form of Jesus; in this name we stand over the 
tombs of those who are dead in trespasses and sins, and cry come 
forth !” 


There are equally definite and luminous state- 
ments respecting the Bible, the doctrine of Immor- 
tality, and of the Millennium, or, asit is called, the 
humanization of the world. But this must suffice. 

But will any one go with Mr. Frothingham, on 
this creed? Does it represent the opinions of the 
Radical wing? Will there not be protests, that he 
has limited the truth by putting it into language ? 
Has he not by expressing the dreams of to-day tak- 
en something from the liberty of to-morrow ? 
What will the Radical Club say at this turning of 
the esoteric into exoteric? Will not a troop of in- 
jured men, Chadwicks, Townes, Abbotts,—good men 
and sound,—but determined to be free,—cry out 
that all their clouds are destroyed ; that Mr. Froth- 
ingham has condensed them to rain and they have 
fallen plump upon the earth ? 








THOMAS HUGHES. 


HOMAS Hughes has left us for his English 
home. We admired him before he came, but 
no one can see him long without being conscious of 
something warmer than admiration. This affection 
is not inspired by fascinating manners, nor by any 
special witchery of conversation; nor by any of 
the dazzling influences which are supposed to ema- 
nate from men of genius. Thomas Hughes is a 
wholly manly man,—simple, truthful, straightfor- 
ward. He impresses one as a man who uses a good 
deal of conscience in forming his judgments, and a 
great deal of benevolence in expressing them. He 
is, at home, giving the working people of Great 
Britain the whole force of his life, without any per- 
sonal ambition, without a particle of demagoguery, 
and without any dangerous illusions of sentiment. 
Never had the working men of any nation a nobler 
friend, who will never flatter them, and never be- 
tray them. 

Mr. Hughes’ address in Boston will tend to 
soothe any asperity of feeling which may exist 
among us toward Great Britain, even when it does 
not change our opinion as to the merits of the 
questions at issue between us. We are not of the 
number who think that there is danger of war be- 
tween England and America. Great Britain has 
had war enough. America certainly has. No such 
crime has ever been eommitted against civilization 
as a war between Great Britain and America would 
be. Germany, Great Britain, and America are of one 
blood, of like civilization, and all set forth as 
champions of the education of common people. 
Let who will quarrel and fight, they should not 
fight who are entrusted in common with the sacred 
mission of building and defending civil liberty 
throughout the world. 

Now let John Bright come and speak to our peo- 
ple. This is the true way to y animosity. 
Dickens “was a peace-maker. Hughes has been a 
peace-maker. John Bright would be a peace-maker. 
The Duke of Argyle could do more for peace 
over here than in the Cabinet at home. Hereafter, 
and before long, cabinets will be obliged to ask the 
working people whether or not to wage war. Gov- 
ernments need diplomatic ministers. But so do the 
common people. That is the best diplomacy which 
spreads the sentiment of brotherhood among the 
working people of the globe. 

Thomas Hughes stands about five feet ten,— 
straight, athletie, without the look of an athlete. 
His forehead is fnll, and seems high by reagon of 
his baldness. He has hair of a light chestnut-brown, 
neither golden nor sandy, a clear and penetrating 
eye, full features, each one well formed. His gen- 
eral air is that of frankness and kindness. But it 
is the kindness of one who stands solidly on justice 
and truth. There is bone under all his softness. 
He converses pleasantly, without special enthusi- 
asm. He listens well, is never in a hurry, seems to 
think orf what you say before he assents. He is 
very sensible and very practical—loves a good story 
—laughs easily, but smiles more. He produces on 
you the effect of a man whois honest, and equitable, 





and kind, and truthful, not because it is his duty to 
be so, but because he cannot help it. There is an 
under temper of earnestness which gives solidity to 
his manner. Gaiety and mirth are mere ripples 
running over deep waters. He isa man to be trusted 
and leaned on. He will yet have a high place in 
the management of public affairs in Great Britain. 
America will then have a friend in English counsels 
worth having. For he will be an Englishman 
through and through, taking our part because he 
thinks it just and right. 








A FALSE SYSTEM. 


WRITER in the Revolution sets forth that “a 

large proportion of our young men are utterly 
deficient in the tastes, sentiments, affections and 
aims which qualify men for husbands and fathers 
and heads of households.” She declares that “ they 
have the least home feeling; they have habits, ap- 
petites, associates, ambitions, and dispositions, 
which disqualify th®m fora relation so intimate 
and sacred as that of husband ;” and earnestly asks, 
“What can be done to make young men marri- 
ageable? How are these young men who have no 
domestic tastes . . . . to be tamed and trained, and 
transformed into exemplary, home-loving hus- 
bands ?” 

There are abundant facts to justify these asser- 
tions, and the necessity of a vital reformation is 
evident to all who will take the trouble to think. 

The social life led by most of our young men in 
cities, is in every respect pernicious. It is a life re- 
moved from the restraints of home, unsupported by 
wholesome natural nourishment, and beset with ar- 
tificial excitements. That many young men are not 
fit for marriage is due, not to their innate, special 
depravity, but to the influence of a false system, 
from which not even the best can escape. The ma- 
jority of the clerks, artisans, students of various 
trades and professions in New York, were born in 
the country and are now living in boarding-houses. 
In their business relations they meet only the sharp 
visage of competition ; they grasp only the hard 
hand of moneyed necessity ; they breathe an atmos- 
phere loaded with the dust of coarse ambitions. 
From morning to night they grind and drive and 
tear through the details of their work with scarcely 
a thought which strikes nearer the heart than the 
pocket, and with no check-rein upon selfishness ex- 
cept the untrustworthy one of “business honor.” 
The courtesies, the tender consideration, the refine- 
ments, the nobility which they are proud and anx- 
ious to wear in the presence of the other sex, are 
thrown off like “ Sunday-clothes” in the woman- 
forsaken purlieus of trade. The whole day long 
are they subjected to this soul-hardening influence 
of an unnatural life, from which the feminine ele- 
ments are excluded. 


And what do they find when they repair to their 
temporary homes? In most houses the female 
boarders are below the average of the men, in point 
of intelligence and social standing. They belong 
to the class “who work for their living,” a fact - 
which, in the present wrong state of public opinion, 
implies that they come of poor familes and possess 
few advantages of culture. Here and there brave 
souls, with clear-cut views of their own as to what 
is womanly, defy the absurd conservatism which 
insists that a man who works for his bread is wor- 
thy of honor, while a woman who does the same 
can expect only pity. But the great majority of 
the sisters of the clerks in New York would, and 
do decline, except under severe pressure of*poverty, 
to tend in a shop or work at the lighter manufac- 
tures beside such young men as their own brothers. 
In obedience to the wishes of their friends, they pre- 
fer waiting to be married; and the consequence is 
that their brothers are thrown, during the perilous 
years of early manhood, into the society of women 
who are one or two or three grades lower in the 
social scale, and who are not fitted to furnish in- 
spiring companionship. It readily follows that 
these young men adapt themselves to an order of 
social intercourse lower than that which prevails in 
their own homes. They ought, it is true, to main- 
tain their own standard and to help their less fortu- 
nate acquaintances to rise. But to do so would be 
to be wise and brave, and strong beyond their 
years, 

The inevitable tendency where a young man is 
surrounded by women of somewhat less culture than 
himself, is unconsciously to despise them. This is 
the first step toward taking advantage of their 
weaknesses. When familiarity is offered cheap, the 
poor will readily buy it, and it is simply natural 
that unworthy relations which have in them noth- 
ing of conventional impropriety, but which lack 
the corner-stone of self-respect should be readily 
established under such circumstances and sink into 
more of less degradation. The few “calls” which 
a young man is privileged to make on ladies of his 
own rank, and the distant glimpse which he gets 
of them ‘at the party, chureh, or theater, do not go 
far toward satistying his social needs. Thus the 
youth who left his country home with a fair pros- 
pect of becoming, under the discipline of a more 
active and independent life, worthy to offer his 





hand and heart to anybody, being cut off through the 
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day from the wholesome effect of womanly presence, 
spending most of his evenings in unimproving fe- 
male society, or alone, or at some focus of nonsense, 
—such as a ball or party,—becomes, as the writer in 
the Revolution calls him, a “ social hippogriff,” a 
sort of half-horse, half bird of prey, “‘ unfit to be the 
life-companion of a pure-minded, trustful, refined 
young woman.” 

We contend that it is primarily the misfortune, 
rather than the fault of our young men, that they 
have this degrading experience. They are the vic- 
tims of a wrong social system. The separation of 
the sexes, even to the extent of arbitrarily divided 
work, is damaging to both, but the brunt of the in- 
jury falls first upon young men. Their half of the 
world is over-crowded with temptations, while 
those very women who should do most for the 
strengthening of virtue and the advancement of 
manners, are also the very women who, by the force 
of public sentiment and the prevailing habits of 
life, are kept standing idle in the market-place. 

We plead, therefore, for an equality of honor in 
the matter of male and female labor. Weurge that 
God made woman to be with man, because he need- 
ed her and because she needed him. One contra- 
vention of his design produces men who have bad 
characters, and women who have no characters at 
all. Men are not naturally wolves, nor are women 
naturally sheep; but deformed social conditions 
lead the former to rob, bite, and devour, and the 
latter to be driven, fleeced and slaughtered. The 
best training-school in which to make young people 
“ marriageable,”—in which to tame the rude and 
strengthen the weak, is life as God made it—fully 
shared by either sex. 





MR. COX’S RESIGNATION. 

NDER this heading we find in the Nation a 
consideration of matters and things at Wash- 
ington, so admirable, that we would fain require 
the President to memorize certain portions thereof, 
and would, if we could, compel every intelligent 
American to read it carefully. Regarding the rea- 
sons for the retirement of Secretary Cox, the writer 
quietly sets aside, as probably every sensible man 
has already done in his own mind, the partisan sto- 
ries ascribing it to personal motives, or the fact 
that he was not in sympathy with the party on the 

suffrage question, and states the case as follows: 


His resignation has, in short, nothing to do with his opinions 
or with his private comfort or convenience. It is simply and 
solely the result of the President’s failure to support him in the 
maintenance and prosecution of the reforms which he has intro- 
duced into the Department of the Interior, and the value and 
extent of which the press of all parties is now acknowledging 
with gratitude. He has introduced there changes which, three 
years ago, seemed well nigh outof any man’s power, and the ex- 
tension of which in all branches of the Administration, would 
be one of the greatest blessings which could befall the country. 
He has filled the working force of the Department with compe- 
tent, well-educated men of good character, and has shown that 
such men can serve the Government better than others, and 
without any derangement of the political machine. He has 
moreover, broken up the innumerable rings which the nature of 
a great deal of its business gathered round the Department dur- 
ing the late Administration, and, in fact, has made probably the 
most complete clearance of jobbery and corruption which any 
one department in Washington has witnessed in our time. 


When the President was elected there was a very 
general expectation that Cabinet officers and heads 
of departments would receive his hearty support 
in all efforts at reforming the civil service, and that, 
being no politician, he would defy politicians. 


It was, we believe, on the understanding that he was sucha 
man, that Messrs. Hoar, Fish, and Cox took office. Had he 
issued a declaration, on taking office, that he was going to revo- 
tionize the civil service, by making appointments on business 
principles, we believe the country would have hailed it with de- 
light, and have supported him firmly. Declaration or no declara- 
tion, however, it would have stood by him in trying to do right 
had he trusted it, But he lost heart very early in the fight—a 
novel sensation for him, of all men, whose courage on more ter- 
rible fields has usually grown as his fortune seemed to wane. 


An attempt to compromise provoked an effort on 
the part of the politicians to carry the departments 
by storm, and, failing in this, they began to spread 
abroad stories of the weakness of the Administra- 
tion. Plenty of this sort ot talk had its effect in 
due time. 

Hoar ‘was sacrificed first, by a direct dismissal; Cox is now 
sacrificed, by a refusal to sustain him in the execution of his 
reforms. Fish, we venture to predict, will not last much beyond 
December, and for the same reasons; and then we shall have 
the reign of the old schemers fully restored in all the depart- 
ments, and—this is the worst of it—managing a President totally 


unfamiliar with their arts, and totally unable to detect even the 
worst of the snares into which they are sure to try to lead him. 

After forcibly describing the effect of the present 
system of office-holding upon American polity, in 
words which we are most reluctant to omit, the 
writer says ; 

Suppose this evil removed or greatly diminished, what else is 
there in American polity to cause anybody to be disheartened or 
disturbed—human nature being what it is? The American people 
is full of generous and noble ideas. It is animated by the most 
ardent desire to make real and valuable contributions to the work 
ot human progress. It would fain do justice, and dearly loves 
merey, It seeks, above all things, to make its institutions mod- 
els for all nations. But all this passionate love of improvement, 
which, rightly directed, and with proper machinery afits com- 
mand, might move mountains, is absolutely arrested at the door 
of every publie office. Inside, it finds neither service nor ex- 
pression. If we wish ever to see the greater features of the 
national character, its faith, its hopes, its charity. its openness 
to new ideas, its vigor and ingenuity in controlling circum- 
stances, and its singular, we may say unparalleled, capacity for 
dealing with social and political problems, fairly embodied, as 
they ought to be, in the government, we must, before all things, 

improve the system through which the machinery of govern- 
ment is kept going. 
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A NEEDY HOME MISSIONARY. 


N aged missionary in Vermont (partially paralyzed), for 4 
salary of four hundred and fifty dollars, preaches every 
Sabbath to two congregations several miles apart, walking the 
distance both ways. He has a house with six acres of land, upon 
which was a mortgage of one hundred dollars. Several persons 
from Brooklyn, stopping at the village hotel last summer, inter- 
ested in the old gentleman, and learning of the mortgage, made 
up @ purse, and had it canceled. He has two married daughters, 
whose circumstances prevent their affording their father any 
aid, and his two sons, preparing for the ministry, cannot help 
him. He sadly needs some means of conveyance between his 
preaching stations, and in making pastoral visitations, and it is 
quite impossible for him to command money to procure them. 
For one hundred and fifty or two hundred dollars he could be 
made comfortable in this respect. He is an able and eloquent 
preacher, and could readily obtain a far more lucrative charge, 
but feels that he obeys the indications of Providence in remaining 
where he is. One of the secretaries of the American Home 
Missionary Society writes thus respecting this good man: “I 
believe that any help afforded will be worthily bestowed on one 
of Christ’s faithful servants, and will cheer him in his self-deny- 
ing work for the salvation of souls.” I thought some of the 
readers of the Ohristian Union would not want this old m‘nister 
to trudge on foot through the mud, snow, and slush this winter 
to his work. A member of Plymouth Church, personally ac- 
quainted with him, will see any contributions sent to the Ohris- 
tian Union for this purpose judiciously applied. 
S. B. HALLipay. 
If that old minister walks between his two 
churches this winter, we shall believe the Christian 
Union might as well be dumb. You strong, healthy 
rich men, who ride to church every Sunday in your 
comfortable carriages, think of this servant of God 
—old, half-paralyzed, worn out in his Master’s ser- 
vice—trudging for miles through snow and mud, in 
the winter winds, to feed Christ’s sheep. Think of 
it—and if there be any such thing as Christian 
brotherhood, see to it that this noble brother of 


yours is spared at least one hardship. 





“T Say tHe Earta Dip SHaxe.”—This remark 
was made by that veracious gentleman Owen Glen- 
dower, when he was describing the phenomena 
whieh attended his birth, and to-day all the New 
York newspapers are in like manner insisting that 
not only the rest of the earth, but Manhattan Island 
itself, did shake on Thursday, the 20th of October, 
at 11 o’clock, a.m. The World, having nominally 


the best right to be agitated, gives the most glow- | P 


ing account, and states that a member of its edito- 
rial staff became dizzy while at table, and felt as if 
about to fall. We are happy to infer that this com- 
bination of circumstances is unusual in the World 
office. The same journal goes on to remark that 
“from the great size and height of the World 
building, yesterday’s phenomenon perhaps exhib- 
ited its startling phases more completely there than 
elsewhere in the metropolis;” while the Times, 
whose building adjoins, and is bigger and higher 
than the World’s, modestly passes over its individ- 
ual experiences with the remark that two distinct 
“shocks were felt in its editorial rooms.” The 
reader is requested to note the pleasing indefinite- 
ness as to the nature of the shocks, and by whom 
they were felt. The “motion was noticed in the 
editorial and composing rooms of the 7ribune ;” 
“the shock was distinctly felt in the Sun office.” 
The denizens of the Commercial office were natu- 
rally alarmed at an unaccustomed “ sensation, as if 
an immense press on the lower stories of the premi- 
ses was working at a tremendous rate.” The Her- 
ald does not profess to have been editorially shocked, 
but one of its reporters discovered a man up 
town who was seized with vertigo while reading a 
copy of the Herald. The evening papers did not, 
as a general thing, venture to describe their official 
sensations, at least in the edition which was print- 
ing when the earthquake occurred. It is curious 
that nearly every one who perceived these terres- 
trial oscillations was conscious of giddiness, or 
even faintness, soon afterward. The editorial 
rooms of the Christian Union, being on the upper 
floor of the Times building, were of course affected 
almost precisely as were those occupied by that pa- 
per and the World. We were distinctly aware of a 
rumbling noise, very like that caused by the pass- 
ing of heavily laden drays, and we are informed 
that in the publisher’s office, on the lower floor, the 
noise was still Jouder. Shortly after this we became 
conscious of a need of nourishment, which we sat- 
isfied at the restaurant where we usually lunch. It 
will be perceived, therefore, that our office was agi- 
tated with about the same violence as were those of 
our contemporaries of the daily press, and that our 
observations of the attendant phenomena are quite 
as accurate and as valuable from a scientific point 
of view, as theirs. 





An EprrortaL PrincieLe.—Not supposing our 
own views to be the end of wisdom on every sub- 
ject, we are in the habit of freely admitting to cer- 
tain éolumns of our paper expressions of opinion 
different from our own. Nor do we feel under any 
obligation to invariably enter a protest or dis- 
claimer in such cases, We are not only willing, but 
glad, to have our contributors discuss subjects from 
different points of view, and should consider it 
wholly superfluous egotism to interpose our per- 
sonal assent or dissent as to everything said. In 
the present number a contributor advances views as 
to Temperance Societies, which, it is almost unneces- 
sary to say, are widely different from our own. 
But what he says seems to us worthy of some con- 





sideration, as presenting one extreme of a subject 
of which the other extreme is already familiar to 
the public mind. So we allow him to speak for 
himself, as we should allow his opponents to do, and 
shall at some time do for ourselves, on this topic. 
We take this particular case as standing for many ; 
and we speak of it because we receive occasional 
proof that some of our readers and contemporaries 
do not understand the practice of allowing things, 
to be said which are not by us indorsed. 





TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 


BY THE REV. 0. 8 ROBINSON, D. D. 
(Nineteenth Letter.) 


JERUSALEM, March 19th 1870. 

N my last letter, I mentioned that while we were 

seated in the upper part of what is now called the 

Church of the Ascension, on the summit of Mount 

Olivet, our attention was arrested by a curious con- 

formation of the ground near the spot where our tents 

were pitched. And this reminded me of an interest- 
ing letter I had received on the eve of departure. 


THE GROTTO OF JEREMIAH. 


What we saw was this: In the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the Damascus Gate, the yellow wall of the 
city appeared to be carried steeply up over what seemed 
a quarried hill, through the strata of which the path 
was cut, leading on the outside around to the main road. 
So deep was the excavation that the bottom of it, the 
beaten track, was hidden from our view. But we 
could see the bare face of the precipice opposite the 
entrance, and in the rock plainly mark an extensive 
hole. About this the surface of the hill had so ar- 
ranged itself that its rounded edge drew against the 
sky the almost exact outline of a human skull. It was 
a side view, the hole serving as an eyeless socket, the 
forehead facing towards the West. It did not need my 
impulsive exclamation to suggest this liktness to our 
party. More than one remarked it instantly. From 
that point of view the resemblance was most striking. 

In all the books this familiar locality is called the 
Grotto of Jeremiah ; but curiosity is entirely baffled in 
searching for even a plausible tradition to connect it 
in any way with the name of that prophet. The cavern, 
whose black entrance we saw, is full a hundred feet 
deep. Indeed, the excavations under the entire hill 
must have been the work of ages, and would be con- 
sidered a wonder anywhere else than in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem. The cliff is shorn sheer down, as if cut 
with a chisel ; and presents a perpendieular facade of 
fifty feet high. Close by it are many graves, and 
underneath the so-called grotto are vast cisterns of 
ure water. The whole hillside is venerable and ma- 
jestic. It looks like one of the oldest and most im- 
perishable landmarks of that suburb, and could not 
fail to have been from time immemorial a notable 
place to all who went out orin by the gate leading 
towards the North. 


AN INTERESTING SUGGESTION. 


Now, the letter I had received is from an old and 
dear friend in Brooklyn. He has himself visited the 
Holy Land; indeed, has written an unpretending 
volume, which has been commended by thoughtful 
and scholarly men. But I suppose he would hardly 
thank me if I pushed his name into conspicuousness 
here. I venture, however, to quote his own words: 

‘*] may have mentioned to you,” he says, ‘‘ previous 
to your first visit to Jerusalem, a lingering thought in 
regard to the place of crucifixion. hen we lodged on 
Acra, we had from the roof of our house a full view 
of, the rocky eminence near the Damascus Gate; it is 
known by designation as the Grotto of Jeremiah. I" 
believe it lies outside of what was the lire of the 
second wall, but ‘nigh’ untoit; and that it may not 
have been materially changed during the last eighteen 
centuries. As seen from a distance, the elevation is a 
‘ Kranion’ in shape, and might well, in common par- 
lance, have the cognomen of ‘ a skull.’ 

‘*Now, all this may seem childish as seen by you, 
forIam not certain when the thought got into my 
head. I did examine the locality of the Damascus 
Gate, in regard to the evidences of the second wall, 
and well remember to have noted the wide and deep 
excavations between the present wall and the knoll re- 
ferred to, and to have marked the curvatures of the 
strata of lime-stone rock; and came to the conclusion 
that the excavation dated back to the Christian era. 
The curvatures are marked on either side, showing the 
same original formation; and with the evidence then 
before me, I believed that the present vale at the place 
in question occupied the line of the second wall.” 

hus much of the letter. As we read it over, up 
there on the hillside, we could not forbear words of 
surprise and compliment at the evidence of careful ob- 
servation and tenacious memory shown in thus de- 
tailing a visit which took place eighteen or twenty 
years ago. And we thought there was force in the 
final inquiry—‘‘ Why do not those explorers set them- 
selves to finding the line of the second wall on the 
North and West? Iam rather incredulous in regard 
to some of the deep dores that have been reported.’ 


WHERE WAS OALVARY? 


It appears that the mind of our friend was arrested 
by the mere tentative inquiry whether a place, which 
looked so like a skull, might not at onetime have been 
called familiarly by the common people Golgotha, or 
“the place of a skull.” And he had this much in 
favor of the suggestion. 1. There is no other spot any- 
where in the vicinity that has even traditional claims 
to respect. Surely, nobody will stay a moment to 
mention the absurd invention of the monks in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, who, because the 
have no foothold on the floor of the edifice, are con- 
strained to declare, as one winds up their ridiculous 
staircase, that the original hill has been graded away, 
and what they now show us is the locality of Calvary 
up in the air! 2. Here is a place that might easil 
merit that singular name. Our Sunday-school teachers 
are all told in the popular commentaries to answer the 
children, when they ask why the spot where Jesus 
was crucified was called Golgotha, that it was either 
because the place was shaped like a skull, or because 
(being the ordi place of execution or burial of 
criminals) skulls might be discovered there. Both of 
these may have been true; and both of these are true 
of this knoll of the Damascus Gate, so far as the shape 
and graves are concerned. 3. This spot answers to all 
the needs of the sacred narrative. It is outside of the 
city, and yet nigh to it. It is a high, conspicuous 
place, at no very great distance from the governor's 
house. The way to it would be ay a along the 
streets of the city, where the crowds would be met, 
the Daughters of Jerusalem thro Jesus as he 
passed. It is situated precisely where He, sinking 
under His cross, would most need help; the hill in 
front of the Damascus Gate is so steep that the path 
winds in order to get up to the top of the knoll; and 
there is where the countryman Simon the Cyrenean, 





would be caught just as he was entering, and forced to 

in carrying the cross up the slope. 4. All this lay 
of the land és as old as any part of the city itself. The 
conformation of that ‘‘ skull” must have existed just 
so for ages. All scholars are agreed that the rock, cut 
through at that time for the path, is the original base 
of the wall. So lofty are the parapets in this direction 
that besiegers never have ventured an attack on the 
northern side. The structures therefore are almost un- 
broken. Wall and hill together form a perpendicular 
face of seventy or eighty feet high. Hence armies, in 
all the fitful fortunes of Jerusalem, have chosen easier 
places for undertaking breaches of entrance. And the 
cliff directly facing the wall, with its rounded cranium 
and its black socket, suggesting a skull now so plainly, 
has been there in all the years to make the same sug- 
gestion. 

THE ‘‘ BORES REPORTED.” 

A few words may be said here concerning what our 
friend seems to have received with little confidence. I 
have already sent him a large photograph of the 
vicinity—one of a very fine Florence series, just issued. 
It is taken rather too much in front to exhibit the 
skull-shape perfectly; the point of view needs to be 
chosen more toward the East ; still it shows it. Iam 
to have more pleasure still in sending or showing him 
some of the late reports of what the Palestine Explora- 
tion Society have really done. 

I refer to these now only to say that the engineers 
have set themselves most industriously ‘‘ to find the line 
of the second wall on the north and west.” And their 
discoveries confirm in every particular what he so in- 
geniously conjectured near a score of years ago. Ca 
tain Wilson has dug over all that neighborhood. He 
tells us he found, under ,the rubbish at the Damascus 
Gate, the remains of an older entrance over which the 
present one is built. Part of the modern gateway is 
directly in front of the ancient masonry. “The arch 
is semi-circular, and built of large plainly-chiseled 
stones, and from its appearance and position would 
seem to be of great age.” Going down yet deeper, he 
at last found the solid rock, and this exhibited marks 
of tools, and he concludes—“ As this is just under the 
a it is in all probability the base of the old 
w hs 

It needs only to be added to this that Lieutenant 
Warren, who succeeded him, has conducted still more 
recent excavations in the same vicinity, and has found 
fragments of a wall, almost cyclopean in its massive- 
ness, concerning which there can be no doubt. He 
announces it as his fixed belief that the Damascus 
Gate at least stands on the identical spot where the 
northern exit of the city was in the time of Herod. 

It is not necessary to suppose that Jesus was buried 
in the immediate neighborhood of Golgotha. Indeed, 
the simple story would rather lead us to think his 
disciples had some little distance to bear the body. It 
is of no use to say that no importance can be attached 
to inquiries of this sort. While the world stands, the 
first things in Jerusalem any Christian traveler will 
want to see will be Gethsemane and Golgotha. I make 
no words over these points I have been grouping 
together. Ido not say that the place of our Lord’s 
crucifixion has been discovered. My good friend 
whose suggestion I have followed, would laugh if 
attempted to make this much of his interesting letter. 
But this I do say: to us sitting there on the Mount of 
Olives, and seeing the marvelous shape of the singular 
hill, the speculation was full of deep interest. 


RAIN IN JERUSALEM. 


We were warned before Jong that the storm of yes- 
terday was not yet over. Heavy clouds were massing 
themselves overhead. And we reluctantly began our 
descent. We could not quite understand, when we 
reached St. Stephen’s Gate, why the guards beckoned 
us so excitedly, and seemed to hurry us in. But we 
found out to our sorrow, when, having worked our 
way curiously among what the Papists call the Stages 
on the Via Dolorosa, we arrived at the Damascus Gate, 
where we expected to out to the tents. We had 
just slipped inside the city as the clock marked twelve ; 
there we were in a trap of our own choosing until one. 
For Friday is the Mohammedan Sabbath ; and between 
these two hours (that being the time of daily prayer) 
the gates of the city are closed. We came up to the 
portal bewailing only (from habit) the inevitable loss 
of backsheesh, that would be needed to make the men 
open it. To our immense surprise they would not hear 
to any amount of our silvered importunity. ‘The 
door was shut.” 

It would not do to wait there, a hundred rods only 
from our shelter, for the gusts were arising that would 
bring the rain. So we all hastened to the Jaffa Gate, 
knowing that certain privileges were allowed there. It 
was of no use. Al! our expedition only availed to 
bring us a little way on, and the storm burst furiously. 
Under an arch which spanned the dirty highway we 
took chilly refuge. And there for half an hour, in the 
midst of an indescribable huddle of men and women, 
a and donkeys, we waited for the shower to cease. 

t last the heavy bolts were gravely withdrawn by a 
fussy little official, with red stripes on all the seams of 
his clothes. He winked to us as we passed, as if he 
imagined we were going to reward him for letting us 
through atall. But we did not seehim. A fine little 
lake lay most invitingly just on the other side, to be 
waded fora rod ortwo. Jerusalem was anything but 
‘* beautiful on the sides of the north” at this promising 
moment. A dead cat floated on the pool ; and no man 
knew the bottom thereof. Alas! there is no use in 

ing to deny the fact ; this city 1s most unclean and 
offensive in every quarter. One’s sensibilities are only 
human. He may awake all the poetry in his soul, and 
even then be totally unable to contain his disgust. 


TENT-LIFE IN A STORM, 


When we arrived at our tents, we found the wind 
had shaken our frail houses of canvas somewhat se- 


Y|verely. But the rain had done us the most suspicicus 


service. The soil was loose, and the torrents of water 
pouring down the side-hill had torn their way in under 
the edges, and ploughed a channel through the very 
centre. A river four inches deep was bubbling in 


Y|\and out between my valise and my bed. The poor 


carpet was dashed ignobly, like a waif of woolen 
rags, against the pole. Most ludicrously muddy, wet, 
and comfortless did that little apartment appear. One 
could neither get dry nor keep in any corner of it. 
Mercifully, however, within a long half hour the 
storm passed. And then the sun shone out with a rich 
splendor that made full amends. While I am writing 
now at the tent-door, there is stretched over the sum- 
mit of the Mount of Olives one of the most glorious 
rainbows I ever beheld. The clouds are scattering 
rapidly— 
pidly ‘* Here, flying loosely as the mane 
Of a young war-horse in the blast ; 
There, rolled in masses dark and swelling, 
As proud to be the thunder’s dwelling.” 


I cannot, if I would, _ my mind from lin 

upon the singular beauty of the symbolic tion ; 
a rainbow spanning Mount Olivet! The ancient signe 
of the covenant of nature drawn over the historic spot 
where the covenant of grace found its seal of ratification 
in the suffering of a Saviour who was also its sacrifice, 
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The ‘Children. 





STARS. 
BY FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


HE golden glow is paling between the cloudy bars ; 
T I’m watching for the twilight, to see the little stars. 
I wish that they would sing to-night, their song of long ago; 
If we were only nearer them, what might we hear and know! 


Are they the eyes of angels, that always wake to keep 

A loving watch above us while we are fast asleep ? 

Or are they lamps that God has lit, from his own glorious light, 
To guide the little children’s souls whom he will call to-night? 


We hardly see them twinkle in any summer night, 

But in the winter evenings they sparkle clear and bright. 

Is this to tell the little ones, hungry, cold and sad, 

That there’s a shining home for them, where all is warm and 
glad ? 


More beautiful and glorious, and never cold and far, 
Is He who always loves them,—the bright and Morning Star. 
I wish those little children knew that holy, happy light !; 
Lord Jesus, shine on them, I pray, and make them glad to- 
night! ; 
—Sacred Songs for Little Singers. 





KITTY’S ACCOUNT OF HERSELF. 
BY MRS. J. H. HAZELTINE. 


AM a very fine kitten. Any one would know that 

by my looks. Besides, my mother said when I 
was a baby that I was the most splendid kitty that ever 
was born, and shouldn’t she know ? 

I never had any brothers and sisters, and if I did 
I never knew them. My mother bestowed all the 
love and care upon me that half a dozen kittens 
usually get. Iam quite above most of my race, and 
perhaps a little aristocratic, but that is owing to my 
bringing up. I never associate with those rude cats 
who keep late hours and disturb the neighbors when 
they wish tv sleep. 1 don’t think that is manners. 

I am not living with my mother now. I don’t know 
where she is, but I am just as well off, and better too. 
i am the pet kitten of two little girls, and my name is 
Keno. I suppose they gave me that name because I 
know so much. Just let me tell you a few things: 

I know the right time to catch mice—and that is, any 
time you can find them. I tell you this is a great work, 
and one worth living for. Only think of those naughty 
mice killing orchards, by eating the bark from the 
trees. They do a deal of harm for the sake of getting 
a very little good themselves—would just as soon kill a 
nice young fruit tree as not, merely for the sake of a 
little nibble of bark around the roots of it. I think it 
is a very detestable spirit. They do lots of guch work 
every winter. Miserable mice! they ‘have no right 
to live, and they shan’t live if I can help it. It takes 
trees a great while to grow up and be good for any- 
thing ; and when once they get a fair start one ought 
to let them grow up, and be of some use. I guess mice 
won't do uny mischief any where round where I live 
next winter. Their bones will be broken by my sharp 
teeth by that time. Ill keep them away from our 
trees, or my name is not Keno. 

I catch so many mice that I can’t eat them all; but 
Iam glad to work for the public good. I wish every 
body was as noble-minded as I am. I can smella 
mouse any where there is one, and catch him too. 
Yes, and I smell them a great many times where there 
aren't any. This is because I keep my wits so sharp- 
ened up. I often have to sleep with my eyes open 
nights, for fear some mouse may escape with his life. 
Mice are nimble and wide awake, I know, but I am 
more nimble and cunning still. 


Now and then I bring in a mouse for my little girls 
to see. They always praise me, and I must say J like 
praise. I like to give mousie his liberty for a minute, 
and then pounce upon him again and show him he is 
my prisoner after all. There is no danger of my losing 
him. I know just the moment to put out my velvet 
paw and catch him. Poor fellow! he finds I have pins 
slyly hid with which I hold him down. Just let me 
say here, I am not hard-hearted. I do my work as 
kindly asI can. I don’t work all the time. IfIdidI 
should get worn out, and not beso smart. WhenI 
work, I work in good earnest; and when I play, I am 
lively and cunning as can be. I don’t do any thing by 
halves. I don’t like dull heads. When I work, I 
work; when I play, I play; and when I rest, I rest. 
This is the way to enjoy life, and be good for some- 
thing. I often throw myself into a soft-cushioned 
rocking chair. There I stretch myself out, and am 
dead ag adoor nail. When my nap is over I am full 
of life, and ready for any thing. I know I am a faith- 
ful cat. As I am neat and behave well, there is one 
thing I do not see into. I think I ought to eat at the 
table with the rest of the family. My little girls think 
so too, and I could if it were not for their papa and 
mama. I never go with dirty face or tumbled hair. I 
always carry my wash-bow] and sponge and brush 
with me where I go, and use them often enough, too. 
I think I take more pains with myself than most peo- 
ple do. Ioften hear Lizzie’s mama say to her, ‘‘ Liz- 
zie, dear, your hair looks like a fright; do put it in 
order before meal time.” Or she says to Alice, ‘It 
will not hurt your face and hands to see the wash 
bowl;” or, ‘Have you brushed your teeth, my little 
girls?” Now, I never use a tooth brush, because it is 
not handy; but my white teeth, and the good order in 
which they are kept, I am willing tocompare with any 
one. Lizzie and Alice are very glad to make a place 
for me in their chairs at the table, but all I can do there 
is to stretch up and look over their shoulders, I can- 
not get at the nice things on the table. I know they 
will look out for me and save choice bits for their pet. 


I want a fair chance with the rest. I don’t think it 
kind of their mama to make me eat afterwards by my- 
self, do you? 

I must not forget to tell you tbat 1 am often rigged 
up in a little white dress, and my sleeves tied up with 
pretty, blue ribbons. Then I go out to ride in a funny 
little carriage. Sometimes I am taken out to the neigh- 
bors on exhibition. I don’t quite like this; I get 
laughed at; but if the children are pleased, I never 
mind it if it is a little at my expense. Alice rocks me 
to sleep up stairs in a little cradle just largeenough for 
me. I think a dress is a terrible nuisance coming 
down stairs. The girls shout for their mama to come 
and see me. I wish they knew I liked my own clothes 
better. 

I must say I don’t like dogs. Even the sight of them 
makes my tail swell, and my back lifts up ever so high 
in spite of myself. I am ylad we don’t keepany. I 
am kind to chickens, and do not feel jealous when I 
see they are fed with things I should like myself. Don’t 
I know when they are large and fat I shall get a taste 
of their very selves? I guess if they knew it they 
would not strut about and feel so big. 

I wish I could sleep in the house nights, instead of 
the wood shed. I should like it ever so much better. 
My bed is good out there, but I don’t like to sleep there 
all alone. It is a household rule that I must be shut 
out nights. How unreasonable! I wish there wern’t 
any rules; or, if there must be any, I would like to 
make them myself. I wish my conscience wasn’t so 
tender. I don’t rest well when I break rules. When 
I do hide away I always have to rouse some one and 
ask to be let out before morning. If they had latches 
instead of knobs, and if they were put down as low as 
they should be, and if they did not lock the doors, I 
could wait on myself. I should like totbe my own 
master. 

Some kittens help themselves to everything they 
like. 1 guess the families in which they live are not so 
mighty particular as they are in my home. I can’t hop 
up on a shelf anywhere but some one is after me, say- 
ing, ‘Scat! Scat!” 1 think I have some rights in the 
world, or else I should not be here. One night, not 
long since, I determined to stay in the house, conscience 
or no conscience. The temptation was a big one, | 
can tell you. There was a splendid steak on a plate 
under a sieve in the buttery. I noticed the door was 
not latched. What a splendid chance, thought I, to 
get the whole, instead of a bit of bone or gristle in the 
morning. I hid away, and did not hear when 1 was 
called to go out. When all were sound asleep I started 
for the meat, but in trying to uncover it down came 
sieve, plate, meat and all. There was a tremendous 
crash, the plate broke, and in came master and mis- 
tress looking like ghosts. They pounced upon me and 
gave me such a whipping as I never had before or want 
again. Thcy actually threw me away as if I was good 
for nothing. If they hadn’t covered it up so I should 
have got along well enough. I shall try again some- 
time and hope I shan’t get found out. Even my little 
girls were against me for once, when they learned 
what I had done. They said I should not have any 
breakfast; so in trying to get all I got none, for I 
didn’t have even a mouthful of meat. 

One thing more I have to tell you, and that is that I 
am learning to play croquet. I can touch a ball more 
gracefully with my little velvet paw than the girls can 
with their great mallets. Their balls are very heavy 
for me to move, but that is because I am not grown up 
yet. Icanrun after a ball when it is once started bet- 
ter than any of them, and am making progress every 
day. 

I don’t know what I shall learn next. You see by 
this story that I like to write, but I think it would be 
dull work to learn to read. I don’t know my letters 
yet. On the whole, I have pretty much concluded to 
go into partnership with a buteher—he to do the work, 
and I to do the eating. If I do not enter that profes- 
sion I think I shall join some dairyman—I eating the 
cream, leaving him the skim milk for butter. Iknow 
of no better way of supporting myself in peace and 
plenty. 





CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
No. 1. 


Y first is in good and alse in bad, 
My second in girl, but not in lad. 
My third is in rich, but not in poor, 
My fourth is in ten, but not in four. 
My fifth is in light, but not in dark, . 
My sixth 1s in dog, but not in bark. 
My seventh is in new, but not in old, 
My eighth is in warm, but not in cold. 
My ninth is in ray, but not ia light, 
My tenth is in yellow, but net in wiite. 
My whole is useful to us all. 
MARION. 
Answer in two weeks. 


[== 
BIBLE QUESTIONS. 
[All of which the Young Readers of the Christian Union can 
answer in a single word. 
WITH what did the prophet Elisha sweeten the 
e waters of the fountain of Jericho ? 
2. What is the symbol of hospitality ? 


8. What did God appoint should be used in all sacri- 
fices offered to him ? 


4. In what valley did Amaziah slay ten thousand ? 
5. What is the symbol of sterility ? 

6. What sea is that in whose waters no fish can live, 
and man can sink only with difficulty ? 

7. To what did our Saviour compare his disciples in 
the Sermon on the Mount ? 


8. What is the symbol of wisdom? 





Q A. 








THE INDUSTRY OF BEES. 


bape industry of bees is beyond our comprehen- 

sion or description. Fancy a large and prosper- 
ous hive, full of combs, bees, and brood; fancy 20,- 
000 little grubs in this hive requiring constant attention 
and proper food, and all receiving them in due season ; 
fancy the care and diligence of the bees in mixing and 
kneading this food before they give it to their young; 
fancy 2,000 of these grubs daily requiring and receiy- 
ing beautiful lids on their cell to cover them up while 
they pass into the insect form and chrysalis state; 
fancy 800 or 1,000 square inches of this brood being 
built up every three weeks. Try these combs in the 
scales against a twenty-eight pound weight, and see 
which conquers. Stand and look at that bee-hive, and 
remember that all therein goes on with unerring ex- 
actness and without light; then think of the untiring 
energy and perseverance of the bees outside the hive— 
ranging fields and woods from morn till dewy night, 
returning to their home laden as donkeys with paniers, 
increasing their honey stores in weight from 2lbs. to 
6lbs. a day. Without any pretension to accuracy, and 
anxious to be within the facts, we may say that the 
daily consumption and waste of a large and prosperous 
hive of bees in the summer time is more than 21lbs. 
To repair this waste, upwards of 2ilbs. of materials 
have to be collected every day. Beyond this there is 
often accumulated honey to the amount of 4lbs. and 
6lbs. daily in favorable weather. Once—but only 
once—have we known 20lbs. weight gained by one 
hive in two days.—Handy-book of Bees. 





——— so 


WHAT A DOG DID. 


|”, Hgreeetraiagys., a strong and active greyhound, be- 
+A longing to a captain of artillery, was raised 
from its birth in the midst of camps, always accom- 
panied its master, and exhibited no alarm in the midst 
of battle. In the hottest engagements it remained 
near the cannon, and carried the match in its month. 
At the memorable battle of Fontenoy, the master of 
Mustapha received a mortal wound. At the moment 
when about to fire upon the enemy, he and several of 
his corps were struck to the earth by a discharge of 
artillery. Seeing his master extended lifeless and bleed- 
ing, the dog became desperate, and howled piteously. 
Just at that time a body of French soldiers were ad- 
vancing to gain possession of the piece, which was 
aimed at them from the top of a small rising ground. 
As if witha view to avenge his master in death, Mas- 
tapha seized the lighted match, and set fire to the can- 
non, loaded with case-shot. Seventy men fell on the 
spot, and the remainder took to flight. After this bold 
stroke, the dog lay down sadly near the dead body of 
its master, licked his wounds, and remained there 
twenty-two hours without sustenance. He was at 
length with difficulty removed by the comrades of the 
deceased. This gallant greyhound was carried to Lon- 
don and presented to George Il., who had him taken 
care of as a brave and public servant,— Our Own Fire- 
side. 





FROM THE NOVEMBER MONTHALIES. 
{From Putnam’s. | 


‘NHE Doe anv ais Retatives.—Naturalists may 
give as many reasons as they please, osteological 

and otherwise, for believing that the dog is only a do- 
mesticated and educated wolf. We eschew their theor- 
ies, and mean to maintain against all Turks, Infidels, 
and Scholars, that the dog, in propria, was a native of 
paradise, and Adam his first master. . . . But, 
without caring to look too nicely into the pedigree of 
our modern dog, and assuming his high lineage from 
‘the eternal fitness of things,” we will admit that he 
has some rather underbred relatives. The fox, wolf, 
and jackal are his first cousins. Yet, so far from con- 
sorting with them, he fights them, tooth and claw, bent, 
apparently, on scratching their dishonored names from 
the family escutcheon. ‘The fox is the very Metternich 
of animals. There is fraud, cunning, and statecraft in 
every twinkle of his keen linear eyes, diplomacy in 
the slightest tremor of his sensitive ears, attention and 
suspicion in every poise of his finely organized head. 
The fox and the wolf, between them, seem to have ap- 
propriated all the ferocity, craft, and obliquity of char- 
acter belonging to the canine family, leaving probity, 
faith, generosity, and such like uncommercial traits to 
the Chevalier Bayard of the race. Domestication ener- 
vates most animals. Remove the necessity of foraging 
for daily rations and ‘‘ their occupation’s gone.” Havy- 
ing once consented to a parasitic life, they lose much 
of the nerve and tact of the wild state. The cat in its 
untamed condition is a creature of t courage and 
prowess, and displays many traits of the chat sauvage, 
or catamount ; but, after a few generations of boudoir 
existence, she beeomes a silken sybarite, a very Cream 
Cheese of petted selfishness and sleepy inanition. But 


with our dog the case is different. His mind being 
easy on the bone-and-trencher question, he is both able 
and willing to improve his education, and fit himself 


for the hi saws Meme as to which he has been ad- 
mitted. is quickness of apprehension, docility, and 
sympathy ey him beyond all animals for training 
purposes. It is astonishing how much intelligence the 
higher breeds, like the spaniel, setter, od terion, are 
capable of attaining under proper schooling. How 
quickly they interpret every Loge and every express- 
ion of the master’s face ! k at the eye when you 
talk to them, and see it fill and glow! You will be 
startled to find that they understand not only set 
— directly addressed to them, but much of the 
amily conversation. In proof of this, Menouit relates 
that a lady once tested a favorite spaniel by pretending 
to negotiate for his sale, speaking in her ordinary tones, 
and abstaining from any word that should arouse his 
attention. Heimmediately became agitated and 
to whine, roll at her feet, and to beseech her not to sell 
him, with true dog eloquence. 


[From Harpers’ Monthly (G. W. Curtis.)) 


ATHER Hyacrntse's Posrtion.—When Father 

Hyacinthe was the hero of the hour, he wrote a 

letter saying that if the Great Council of his Church at 

Rome should not be bi Mey in its deliberations, he 
would not accept its dec 

but would cry aloud and continually for a counc 

which should really represent the Church, and whose 


on of papal infallibility 





voice should indeed be authoritative. Now that the 
dogma is declared, the Father promptly repudiates it, 
because, as he says, he is a Catholic anda Christian. 
But his protest is leveled not only at the declaration, 
but at the dogma. Not only, in his judgment, was the 
Council not free, and its deelaration, therefore, not to 
be considered binding, but the dogma isin itself mons- 
trous, and therefore to be rejected. 

The difficulty with Father Hyacinthe’s position as a 
member of his Church is, that it puts him out of it. 
As we said, upon the publication of his first letter, his 
position is essentially Protestant. He asserted his own 
judgment against the decision of his Church. And it 
is not .a plea to urge that it was not, in his opinion, a 
real decision of the Church. For if that liberty of 
judgment is to be reseryed to every member, there is, 
obviously, an end of unity and harmony. 

The doctrine of the Church must be authoritatively 
pronounced by some body or by some person, and in 
some way. if the pope and the cardinals and the 
bishops, in universal council, may: not declare the 
faith, who may? May Father Hyacinthe? But if he 
renounces such a claim for himself, does he not imme- 
diately re-assert it when he declares the conditions upon 
which alone he will receive the declaration from others ? 
Is he to be the jadge ef the freedom of the Council ? 
May he properly insist that the decree shall be made 
unanimously, and that the voice of less than the whole 
is not binding? Or, leaping over all forms and con- 
ditions, if the individual Father Hyacinthe may declare 
that the doctrine of papal infallibility is repugnant to 
the spirit of the Gospel and to human instinct, and yet 
remain a member of the Church, may not every other 
member do precisely the same thing ? And what then 
becomes of the dogma? And what need then of any 
council for any purpose? I the individual member of 
the communion may decide for himself that the doc- 
trine of infallibility is contrary to the Gospel, he may 
surely decide tor himself upon every other deelaration 
which his Church may make. 

Father Haycinthe will probably find that when he 
laid aside the robe of his order he laid aside the author- 
ity of his Church. The prelates in the Council who 
opposed the dogma have either assented to it or will 
assent to it, or they will hold their positions, as it were, 
under false pretenses. If any bishop, for instance, 
should say to his people what Father Haycinthe says 
in his letter, that the Council had overstepped its 
powers, that its declarations, consequently, were with- 
out authority, and that he repudiated the doctrine of 
papal infallibility, he would undoubtedly hear from his 
official superiors. But the good Father Hyacinthe no 
longer, as we understand, exercises ecclesiastical func- 
tions; and the Church leaves him severely alone. As 
we said last year, he had but three courses before him. 
He {must either be reconciled to the Church, which 
would be the last we should ever hear of the former 
fervid orator of Notre Dame, or he must lead a schism 
in his Church, or he must leave the fold in which he 
was reared, and which he loves with the enthusiasm of 
a sentimental and passionate nature. 

He has not chosen either, but the choice is made for 
him. If he remains nominally a member of the old 
Church, it is asa Protestant against its most solemn 
and universal modern act, and a protestant upon princ- 
iples which subject the whole authority of the Church 
to the inquisition of the individual judgment. ‘‘ Man,” 
hesays, in speaking of the Council, ‘‘ has been power- 
less to procure the triumph of truth and justice.” And 
he appeals to God. But is not the Church of his af- 
fection divinely directed? If in so momentous an act 
as the declaration of the dogma, if in the Great Council 
which has brought the ecclesiastical ends of the earth 
together in the historic capital of his faith, God has 
not influenced the Church, where can he be expected 
todo so? Andif the Father’s cry could be heard, if 
another council should assemble and undo the work of 
the present, and other fathers, with all the sincerity of 
Hyacinthe, should, in turn, repudiate its declarations, 
they must be justified by him as he demands justifi- 
cation, and thus, upon his own principles, the great 
assumption and authority of his Church would be over- 
thrown. 

The choice, we say, is made forhim. Father Hya- 
cinthe stands upon purely Protestant ground. If he 
were able to turn his pure and flaming zeal to the 
leadership of a schism, he would hardly fail to become, 
like Savonarola, an historic figure. But he is of too 
gentle and tendera nature. And as yet it is doubtful 
if he sees the scope of his own protest. 


{From Scribner’s Monthly.]} 


‘SN trae Pioxwickian Sense.”—Let us be fair. 
We frankly admit that the pulpit of the day 
does sometimes administer the semblance of rebuke. 
Not to do so much, would be too palpable an abdica- 
tion of the authority of its office. The ex 
tions of the audience, and the unsatisfied proprieties 
of the place and of the pastoral relation, demand 
it. But it is usually painful to a degree to assist as 
auditor at the ceremony. The manful starts to ch 
and the painful recoils, the missiles fairly aimed and 
faint-heartedly hurled short of their mark, the round 
rebuff that the next-door neighbor of the actual sin 
receives, the reprehension not well uttered till it is 
qualified or withdrawn, the thousand feints to strike 
and the continued suspense of the blow, and the long- 
drawn breath at last of mutual relief between preacher 
and hearer, when all is over and nobody is hurt—who 
does not recognize in this description the style of rebuke 
most common from the average pulpit of the time? 
Occasionally, indeed, the matter is managed differ- 
ently. There will be a kind of implicit understandin 
between the pastor and his flock, that the pastor shall 
enjoy the privilege of clearing his skirts once in a 
while by what both parties pleasantly agree to call a 
‘*scolding” sermon. The pastor then uses great plain- 
ness of speech. If you are a stranger, you are amazed 
at the equanimity of the audience under such stingin 
reproofs. Nobody winces, but a merry wink belike o 
mutual intelligence is tipped across from deacon to 
deacon and from brother to brother. At the close of 
the service the pastor beams his sunniest on his brethren 
at the hand-shaking, and very likely a little brisk raillery 
is exchanged between pastor and people about the ser- 
mon. .The congregation go home uns with some- 
what unusual animation. ‘‘ Did you feel hit to-day ?” 
asks ene. ‘‘ Not I,” is the answer, “‘I heard for Bro- 
ther Jones.” ‘‘The pastor will feel better now for a 
while,” gays another. ‘Oh, yes, it does him good to 
free his mind.” And sure enough, the following Sun- 
day the pulpit weather is all bland May. The pastor is 
not goipg to be aone-idea preacher. He has presented 
that side of the subject, and now he will proceed to 
present the other. Accordingly his next sermon will 
with great precision neutralize the sermon just 
preached. There is no fighting it out on ond line,— 
and the rebuke is rightly taken by those whom it con- 
cerns, if there are any such, in the Pickwickian instead 
of the apostolic sense. We repeat it with emphasis, 
that when sin is once snugly intrenched in the practice 
of a majority, or even of ‘a decent minority, of a re- 
spectable Christian pe it is thenceforth in 
general safe from pulpit rebuke. The pulpit is dumb 
in the face of it; or the pulpit, if not dumb, chokes 
and mumbles its speech. 
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MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 


BY MRS. A. W. BEECHER. 
STEALING SERVANTS, 


“N The Christian Union of Oct. 15th, “ Laicus” gives 

- the history of a transaction between two neighbors, in 
which he thinks the indignation manifested by one of the 
parties was uncalled for, and her objection to the proceed- 
ing of the other ‘* but a relic of the old-time slave system.” 
Tho case given was in this wise. 

Mrs. Potiphar, it seems, ‘ picks upa little girl in New 
York, and goes through all the trouble, discomfort and 
anxiety of teaching her, until she becomes, at last, a very 
useful and eflicient servant.” Those who have undertaken 
the training of young girls, not their own, will agree that 
Mrs. Potiphar’s task was not an enviable one, and that the 
girl owed her a debt of gratitude, which faithfal, willing 
service alone could pay. As the child improved under this 
training, wages were given, until after five years’ education 
she received ten dollars a month. Mrs. Potiphar, appre- 
ciating the good qualities the girl had developed, failed not 
to give her ample praise; said *‘ she was worth her weight in 
gold,’’ an expression very common, yet not usually taken 
literally, but she did not increase her wages. 1t may have been 
that she gave all that the work demanded of her was worth, 
or all thatshe could afford to give; it matters not which; itis 
no evidence, however, that she wished to defraud the girl of 
her just dues; it argues no injusticeon Mrs Potiphar’s part. 
But good friends, kind neighbors, bekgnd her back, said it was 
a shame to pay Sophia so little; but tothe lady's face, mean- 
while, they gave smiles and congratulations “ upon her good 
luck.”” Ah! what a pity that gossiping, meddling and 
backbiting should be found in this} beautiful world of 
ours. How much trouble and mischief these vices have 
caused! Half of the discomfort and disturbance in our 
households springs from this evil spirit, making servants 
fickle and unfaithful, and their mistresses’ life a burden. 
And itis allso needless! There is little fear, even when 
not tampered with, that girls will remain long on low wages 
unless the privileges and kind care bestowed upon them 
are of more value than larger pay, and they have the good 
sense so to understand it. Every girl has a perfect right to 
seek the highest remuneration, and so that she gives her 
present employer seasonable notice, to enable her to secure 
other assistance or to offer her larger wages, however great 
the disappointment to the lady may be, the girl has acted 
honorably, and is worthy of no censure. But in the case 
cited by ‘ Laicus,’’ Mrs. Chessleburg’s course is so repug- 
nant, so foreign to all our ideas of honor, that we should 
hope there was some mistake in print did we not known 
such acts are of daily oceurence. 


Mrs. Potiphar has an excellent waiting maid, just what 
Mrs. Chessleburg wants. Mrs. Chessleburg is much exer- 
cised in her mind because Mrs. Potiphar gives the goor girl 
such low wages. 

*« She is well worth fourteen dollars a month to me, if she 
is wortha penny.’ Four dollars extra would be quite an 
addition to Sophia’s income. To be sure it would. So 
her nurse-girl goes confidentially (privately we presume that 
means) and tells Sophia that Mrs. Chessleburg will give her 
fourteen dollars a month if she will leave the lady who, five 
years ago, ‘“‘ picked her upin New York,’ and has taught 
her, during these years, to be such desirable help. The girl 
goes, of course. Mrs. Potiphar thinks it mean “to steal her 
girl away in that style.’”’ Sodowe. Is it strange that we 
think Mrs. Chessleburg’s desire to right the girl’s supposed 
wrongs had its origin less in real benevolence than in the 
selfish anxiety to secure a valuable servant for herself? We 
certainly must, notwithstanding ‘‘ Laicus’” perplexity, join 
with the ladies in thinking Mrs. Chessleburg’s proceeding 
highly objectionable, and are confident employes as well 
as employers will agree in this matter. 

We read the article in question to the superintendent of 
our farm, and said: 

‘*How does this strike you? How shall we answer this 
question? If the girl’s work was worth more than ten dol- 
lars, was it not right that she should have it ?”’ 

“Yes. But I shouldn’t think that was the right way for 
alady todo. Why didnt she go to the girl’s mistress in- 
stead of sending her nurse-maid to the girl privately? I 
don’t think any lady would do such a thing.” 

‘*Well! I think you are right about house servants. But 
on the farm, in your position, for instance, as foreman, there 
is some difference is there not? Supposingsome gentleman 
should offer you more than we do, what would you think of 
that ?”’ 

‘“‘That he was no gentleman. I don’t see the difference. 
If he wished to make any such offer he should go to my em- 
ployer and state the case, but not to me.” 

** But you are not bound to stay with us. If you can bet- 
ter yourself, you have a perfect right todo sq, You area 
free man.’ 

“Yes. I know that; but I think there should be some 
honor, if there is no law, about such things; andI don’t 
think a gentleman acts honorably, who tempts a man, with 
offers of higher wages, to leave his employer's serviee. Let 
him go, like a man, to the proprietor of the work, himself.” 

‘“* Maggie,”’ said we, afterward, ‘‘ If a lady should send one 
of her girls to you with an offer for more wages than I give, 
what would you think of it ?”’ 

‘*Qh/ I’ve had that trick tried on me, mam. No lady 
would do it, and I’d not risk living with any one who would 
connive at such a mean thing.” 

‘* Why, what would you have her do ?” 

“Come right to yer, m’am, or advertise. Sure the papers 
are open to any one who chooses to advertise.” 

Now, this subject appears too clear for any question of 
right or wrong, liberty or slavery. The same course—open 
and above board—should be plain to both employer and em- 
ploye. Among business men this law of honor is fully 
understood. The amount of wages in ali employments.is 
well defined. ‘Custom fixes the prices for specified labor. It 
is those who offer beyond the accepted rates who cause most 
of the trouble experienced in all classes of labor. 

A manufacturer engages a certain number of men to work 
in his mill. He offers and they accept the regular rates of 
payment. A neighboring manufacturer is short of hands, 
and privately goes to these men, bribing them, for it is 
nothing short of a bribe, with offers of higher wages to 
leave their present work and come to him. If their ideas of 
honor are no higher than his own, they will probably accept 
the bribe, and their first employer's mills must stand idle 














until he ean secure others to fill their places. Would you 
not ¢all this dishonorable ? This is acceded to in the out- 
door world, among merchants, mechanics, manufacturers 
and farmers. But how much more sacred, how much 
stronger should this code of honor be to us in the family. 


If we learn that a girl has “given warning” to her 
employer, of her intention to leave, we have a perfect right 
to try and secure her; but to avoid the least appearance of 
evil, to do truly ‘‘ as we would be done by,’”’ weshould think 
it but wise and just to go first to the lady and signify our 
wishes, making such inquiries as may be needed. In the 
ease given by ‘ Laicus,” however, the nurse-maid is sent, 
and offers of higher wages given through her. The girl is 
We cannot think it acting honorably by the mis- 
tress, or kindly by the maid. If tempted once to act secret- 
ly, she probably can be again, and from a useful reliable 
servant, become one on whom there can be no dependence. 


bought. 


If this mode of securing assistance is accepted as a correct 
and honorable practice, no one is safe. In every department 
we will be at the mercy of the selfish and unscrupulous. 


The laborer is evidently worthy of his hire, and in this 
country no class of people are likely to remain long in igno- 
rance of the price they can command, or to estimate their 
ability at too low a rate. 

We object to no one’s obtaining the full value for their 
work, but claim that there should be no meddling, no 
underhand work to buy servants or laborers from another 
by the private offer of larger wages. Advertising is open to 
ail, and brings the needed help to you; butif youdo not 
choose that mode of stpplying yourself with laborers, 
then let the employer be applied to, and if you can give his 
or her servants better terms than they now receive, there 
are not many who will not advise them to accept the offer, 
though like the good deacon, with tears in his eyes. We do 
not think that ladies enact any such law, as ‘‘ that no ser- 
vant shall be offered a better post than the one now occu- 
pied, so long as ho or she remains iu it ;’’ but wedo claim 
that the good old rule should be as fully recognized in deal- 
ing with a neighbor’s “ help” as in everything else, namely, 
‘*Do unto others as ye would that others should do unto 
you. 


RECEIPTS. 


NOMATO Cartsur.—Wash and drain two bushels 
of fair. ripe tomatoes; cut out the stems and any im- 
perfect spot; put the fruit into a kettle, giving each one a 
squeeze to break the skin as youthrow them in (a brass 
kettle, scoured perfectly bright, is the best, as being less 
likely to Lurn on the bottom than the porcelain kettle.) Cut 
up twelve ripe bell-peppers and as many onions and put with 
the tomatoes. Set the kettle over the fire and let the fruit 
cook two hours, stirring often from the bottom to prevent 
the tomatoes sticking or burning. Then strain through a 
wire sieve, or better still a patent scoop and sieve combined, 
made of tin, with a crank or handle to turn the paddle, 
which easily presses the juice and meatthrough the strainer 
at the bottom, leaving seeds and skins inside. When 
strained, add a pint anda half of salt, a quart of vinegar, 
three tablespoonsfuls of ground cinnamon, three of black 
pepper, two of cloves, two of allspice, two ef mace, and one 
of ginger. Boil slowly twelve hours. Of course it cannot 
be finished in one day; but at night must be emptied from 
the kettle into large wooden or earthern bowls, covered over 
closely and left to stand till morning. The brass kettle should 
be well cleaned and dried as soon as emptied, that no verdi- 
gris may form in or around it, and to be all ready for use 
the nextday. In the morning put the catsup up into the 
kettle again, and boil slowly all day, or till as thick as rich 
cream so that no clear liquid will rise to the top. Stir often 
from the bottom; as it thickens it will stick to the bottom 
if not carefully stirred, and scorch very easily. That will spoil 
the whole. It is well to turn a plate down on the bottom 
of the kettle, it will not burn so readily. People differ so 
in their ideas of seasoning—some like food very fiery and 
highly seasoned, while others like very little—that it is not 
possible to give the exact amount of spices. We have given 
a medium quantity which, by tasting, can be varied to suit 
your own taste. When cooked sufiiciently the catsup 
should be put into strong bottles tightly corked and tied 
down. Very little danger of bursting the bottles or forcing 
the cork out. None that we have ever tried have done so. 
In hot weather, if kept too damp, it may sour; bat we have 
now, some made last summer as good as the new. 


GreEN Tomato Pioxizs.—Slice half a peck of full 
grown tomatoes just ready to turn red. They are more 
crisp if you can secure them after there has been almost a 
frost, not enough to turn the vines black. Slice very thin, 
cutting off the blossom and stem ends and throw away 
For every gallon of sliced tomatoes take twelve large green 
peppers, the bell-pepperis the best. Put a layer of sliced 
tomatoes into an earthern or wooden dish, then a layer of 
peppers, sprinkle over a handfal of salt, then more tomatoes 
and pepper, adding salt to each layer till all are putin. A 
pint of salt is sufficient fora gallon. Press this down and 
place a weight on the plate or wooden cover. A metal cover 
will not answer. Let it stand till morning, when it should 
be put in a sieve or hung up m a strainer todrain. Put three 
quarts of best cider vinegar over the fire to scald. Tie up in 
a cloth two cups of white mustard seed, half a cup of sliced 
horseradish, half an ounce of whole cloves, and the same of 
cinnamon and allspice, and throw into the vinegar. When 
the brine has all drained from the tomatoes pack them 
closely in a stone pot and pour the boiling spice and vine- 
gar over it. Lay over them a plate small enough to fit in- 
side the pot, and put a smooth cleah stone on the plate to 
keep the pickle under the vinegar. Let it stand a few days, 
and then scald again. Some like part of the spices sprinkled 
through the tomatoes rather than have all tied in a bag. 
Some prefer the spices ground, and many prefer the toma- 
toes and pepper chopped, not very fine, rather than sliced. 
Either way they make a fine pickle. 


Oxio Caxe.—Three pounds of flour, five eggs, three- 
quarters of a pound of butter, one and a half pints of milk, 
one pound of sugar, and one penny’s worth of baker’s yeast; 
beat and knead well, and put to rise; knead over every time 
it rises—say three times a day for three days—using as 
little flour as possible at each kneading. After the first rising, 
keep it in the cellar or a cool place. When ready for use, 
break off small bits, flatten with the hand, and lay a bit of 
citron on them; then roll into a ball and fry in boiling lard, 
like doughnuts. Rollin sugar after they are fried. This 
is a Dutch receipt, and, if properly made, very fine. We 
have never fried these cakes, but often. makea bowlful in 
cold weather, and keep it on the ice a fortnight at a time, 
using as we need—kneading it every day an hour before 
tea, and cutting into biscuits; let it standa short time to 
rise, then bake, They are very light and tender. 





Agricultural. 








\ E find in Punchinello another poem which we 
{uote as appropriate to the season: 


AUTUMN SONG, 


Leaves are falling (though coal is not,) 

And pumpkins are yellow, and maids are blue ; 
Potatoes and apples begin to rot ; 

There’s many a liver congested, too. 


The dews od late on the cabbage-leaf, 
And the red beet forsukes the ground ; 
And loyers’ wanderings grow more brief, 
And fewer loafers are loafing around. 


The celery rivals the turnip fair; 
There's new delight in the tender steak ; 
And boys go munching the chestnut rare, 
Without one thought of the stomach-ache. 


The last of the cattle-shows is seen ; 
The monster squash to the cows is fed; 
Everything's brown that once was green, 
Except tomatoes, and they are red. 


The drowsy citizen hates to rise ; 
The hash may be cold, but so is the air : 
’Tis heaven to slumber, for now the flies 
Are less affectionate, and more rare. 


Aud who is the busiest man we see? 

*Lis the Doctor, dashing by in hia chaise; 
And well may he hurry, you will agree, 

For it isn’t every patient that pays. 


CARE OF STOCK.; 

The most trying period for domestic aniinals is that 
which intervenes between grass and hay. It is hard for 
them to change without deterioration from soft and succu- 
lent food to hard and dry fodder, and animals will often fall 
off seriously in weight before their systems become accus- 
tomed to drawing nourishment from the comparatively un- 
palatable food which must of necessity be fed to them during 
the winter. We have quoted below some excellent sugges- 
tions regarding stabling, and now offer some hints as to tood 
at this season. When an animal loses a pound of flesh and 
fat, itis gone forever, being consumed in maintaining the 
vital functions. ‘I'he value of this pound is subtracted from 
the cash value of the animal, for it has taken with it none 
of the bones; none of the less valuable parts. Now, allow- 
ing the ‘‘ best cut’ to be worth 12 cents per pound on the 
hoof, it is evident that a loss has occurred nearly equal to 
that amount, and if it costs 12 cents more to replace this 
lost flesh, it is equally evident that 24 cents, or call it an 
even quarter of a dollar, has been needlessly wasted. The 
question is how to save every pound of fat and flesh that is 
produced? and this practically resolves itself into another 
question, namely, how to keep stock from running down in 
Autumn? When grass begins to fail, every farmer should 
have green corn to fall back upon, and at all times some 
crain is necessary to keep stock in a thrifty condition. For 
this object, soft corn will serve an excellent purpose as the 
animal can crush the kernels without difficulty, and the 
grain will readily digest. This is also true of meal, and thus 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of fat and flesh may be saved, 
which would otherwise be a totalloss. Grain will make 
from ten to twenty per cent. more flesh, if fed out before 
cold weather requires a large part of it to be used in keeping 
up the animal heat. Salt at least once a week, and allow 
free access to water. Increase the quantity of extra feed as 
the animals require it, giving corn or millet from the soil- 
ing patch, the tops and roots of beets and turnips and extra 
leaves from cabbages. In fattening we want bulk and nutri- 
ment. It there are stalks, straw, and hay, there should also 
be meal. If we use roots we should also use both hay and 
meal. Perhaps there is nothing better than roots to keep 
up the appetite. They assist digestion, and keep the bowels 
open. The beef and mutton of England are very largely 
made of turnips, beets, and mangel-wurzels. A change in 
some one of the items of food should be made as often as 
once a week. If steamed stalks and meal with sliced tur- 
nips are used one week, change to carrots or beets the next. 
The meal and roots being the same, the stalks may be 
changed for hay, or the hay and roots being the same, in- 
dian meal may be changed for linseed-oil meal, or for any 
kind of grain meal convenient to feed. Many of our bist 
farmers have adopted ‘some such plan as is here sketched, 
with great advantage in every way, and in some cases the 
yield of the dairy has been richer and more abundant during 
the fall than during the summer months. 


4 MODEL COW STABLE. 


Mr. Charles L. Sharpless, the owner of one of the 
choicest herds of Jersey cattle in the country, thus describes 
the winter quarters of his cows in the Counlry Gentleman. 
The ground on which the building stands is about eighty 
feet square, and slopes gently to the southeast. On the 
rear, toward the northwest, is a hay-house, eighty by eigh- 
teen feet, the space under which is occupied by the cow- 
house under the west end and overshoot on the east, eaeh 
forty feet long. The cows are arranged on plank floor, with 
gutter and four-foot walk behind them, and hay manger and 
passage in front of them. They all face northwest, each 
having a space of four feet, with no divisions between them, 
and are kept in stanchions. In the rear are three doors to 
allow them to go out into the yard, and one at east ond of 
walk to go under overshoot. The yard is about sixty-two 
by eighty feet, is sheltered on the nertheast and southwest 
sides by low buildings, and on the southeast by a board 
fence four feet high. In the center of the yard is an octa- 
gonal inclosure of boards four feet high and twenty feet in 
diameter, into which all the manure of both stalls and yard 
is thrown as fast as delivered, so that the yard is kept per- 
fectly clean. Over this yard is kept spread marsh, or salt 
hay about six inches in depth, so inviting that the cows can 
lie down in any part of it. While in the yard they are shel- 
tered from all the cold winds, and from the southeast comes 
the morning sun as soon as risen. The overshoot furnishes 
shelter from the rain. and its western end, between the pas- 
sage doors, is the water-trough, always full. There isa 
window on the southwest side of the west corner, to light 
their heads and the passage in front of them, and two win- 
dows in the rear. The hay-mangers are level with the floor, 
and large enough to hold easily five pounds of hay. Each 
has a lump of rock salt, and the meal is fed on the bottom. 
During all fair weather they are in the yard, except at 
meals. Thus they are bright, comfortable, and thrifty. 


Froormse For Povrtry Hovsgs should be of dry 
gravel, and quite loose to the depth of two or three inches— 
nothing can then adhere to it. A broom may be drawn 
lightly over the surface, and everything offensive to the 
smell removed; but if turned with a spade twice or thrice a 
week, the earth deodorizes the dung and in the course of a 
few months may be removed and used as a fertilizer. A bed 
of muck is also recommended and may be used in a similar 
manner, Pavement of any kind is the worst of all materials 





for the floor; it retains moisture whether atmospheric or 
arising from insufficient drainage; and thus the tempera- 
ture is kept low where warmth is most essential, and dis- 
eases too often follow, especially rheumatic attacks of the 
feet and legs. 








Scientific and Sanitary. 





THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 

Le is a great mistake for theologians to meddle with 

natural science unless they have a thorough informa- 
tion, and the discrimination to distinguish between assured 
conclusiuns and mere theories or speculations. The worst 
of the mischief is done in putting the sacred truth of which 
they are custodians and interpreters in a false position; as 
when a supposed demonstration of fact is used for the build- 
ing up of arguments in theological science, and thereafter 
proves to be resting on a quicksand. The misdirection is 
the more lamentable when an apologist borrows thus unad 
visedly from physical science, and thereafter has not the 
continence to restrain himself from an abuse of science in 
general. We had occasion to note sometime since, with 
protest, what was taken to be a brilliant defence of the 
Bible, by a distinguished western divine, in which it was 
assumed as proven by science that the globe had not been 
cooled into its present condition from a state of fusion. We 
urged that no such theory is proven; and while the Bible 
does not stand or fall by any such necessity of proof, such 
championship must break something when it falls. Since 
that time this divine has not improved his position by a 
discussion which he has held with Prof. Dana, of Yale Col- 
lege, in which he makes unfortunate flings at geology. He 
catches at Sir William Thompson’s correction of the unlim- 
ited time demanded by Darwinists, reducing them to within 
one hundred millions of years since life began, and makes 
much of it as against geology, to which he at first appealed; 
putting it also in the power of the Professor to remind him 
that Sir William’s calculation was ‘‘ based on the theory of a 
cooling globe— a demolished theory’ according to the argument 
with which this divine began. Such floundering in ihe 
mazes of a subject which he manifestly does not compre- 
hend, is the more pitiful when seen in a man who in his 
own province is among the first. Prof. Dana is a Christian 
as well as a geologist, and the closing words of his last let- 
ter in the Interior, are full of wisdom: 

“Such a course, with the natural accompaniments, de- 
nunciation and false charges, tends to excite hostility, or 
at least a state of mind somewhere between indifference 
and contempt, in those that have knowledge, and to drive 
the skeptic more deeply into error. I use plain words 
because the evils that thus result to the cause of the Bible 
are vastly greater than is cften imagined. The time has 
gone by when an inquisitorial style of argument against 
science is effective, except for promoting infidelity. The 
judicious student of the Bible will ascertain what are recog- 
nized truths before discussing the bearing of science on 
revelation. He will find that man’s readings from nature 
are not all a lie, and only the Bible true, but that the two 
afford mutual light; that a man may believe the teachings 
of geology, and be, as a consequence, all the firmer theist, 
and the wiser and humbler Christian. 

‘* The desire of some excellent men to annihilate the idea 
that there has been throughout the ages a system of progress 
in the earth’s rocks and life, can avail nothing, however 
good the motive. The details of this system are the mate- 
rials of Geological History, and new discoveries only serve 
to make its display more complete. It is not Darwinism, 
nor Atheism; for the system of facts is one thing, and the 
origin of these facts is another. Ranking it with “ Coun- 
terfeit Science” or “Is Guessing Science,’’ is misjudging 
God and His plan of Creation—a plan that has filled all 
time with manifestations of His power and wisdom. 

‘The champion of the Bible should thoroughly master 
the facts in order to meet successfully the infidelity of the 
age. He will then avoid the absurdity of decrying one class 
of truths in order to sustain another class, and so escape 
the charges of ignorance, prejudice, and dishonest use o 
facts, if nothing worse, that now put a barrier between him 
and those he would lead in the way heavenward.”’ 

‘ THE MILKY WAY. 

Mr. Lockyer speaks thus of the Milky Way in his 
Elementary Astronomy just published: ‘‘It is clear that 
the universe is most extended where the faintest stars are 
visible, and where they appear nearest together; because 
they appear faint in consequence of their distance, and be- 
cause their apparent close-packing arises, not from actual 
nearness to each other, but from their /ying in that direc- 
tiod at constantly increasing distances. Indeed the stars 
which form the Milky Way, extending one behind another 
to an almost infinite distance, are probably as far from each 
other as our sun is from the nearest star. The Milky Way, 
then, traces for us the direction in which our universe has 
its largest dimensions. The absence of faint stars in the 
parts of the sky farthest from the Milky Way shows us that 
the limits of the universe in that direction are much sooner 
reached than in the direction of the Milky Way itself. We 
gather, therefore, that the thickness of our universe is small 
compared with its length and breadth; that its shape is not 
spherical but rather that of a circular piece of thick paste- 
board. And asthe Milky Way divides into two principle 
branches, which, after pursuing separate courses nearly 
half its length, again unite, we infer that this flattened 
stratum of stars is divided lengthwise, as if the rim of the 
pasteboard were split and its two surfaces pulled apart at a 
smail angle through half the circle. ‘ To account for the ap- 
pearances presented, we must regard our solar system as 
lying nearly at the centre of this mass of stars, and near 
the region at which it begins to divide; but, as there are 
more stars on the south side of the Milky Way than there 
are on the north we gather that our earth occupies a posi 
tion somewhat to the north of the middle of its thickness.” 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 

A new device in electro-telegraphy is announced, fo 
which it is claimed that it is to revolutionize the whole art. 
The rapidity of transmitting signals by a single wire is to be 
greatly increased, and the figures are rather beyond belief 
until we see some practical application which must come 
soon and decisively it there is any truth in the reports. 
Another invention is claimed by which, through a new 
method of winding the helices, the power is immensely in- 
creased, and a two-cup battery is to do work equal to four- 
horse power. That there has been a valuable gain made is 
undoubtedly true, but ‘the net results are yet to be proven. 
A half-horse power will be enough to give us a valuable and 
economical machine, and perhaps tend to the solution of 
the Flying-machine question, which is still near to the 
hearts of many of the most celebrated mechanicians of the 
world, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








News of the Week. _ 


From Wednesday, Oct. 19, to Tuesday; Oct. 24, 
HOME. 


—lIt is not the design of this journal to enter largely 
into the political squabbles of the day, but the coming elec- 
tion in this State promises to be exceptionally exciting, and 
we must be pardoned for recurring to it so often as we do. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, the 18th and 19th of October, 
were registration days in this city, days prescribed by law 
for that purpose. On Tuesday the beauties of the newly 
designated election districts became evident as did also the 
determination of the United States Marshal to make arrests 
for fraudulent registration. On Wednesday morning the 
citizens were confronted by the following proclamation 
printed on large bills and conspicuously posted all over the 
city: 

Asa part of a manifest attempt of the Federal Government to 
throw every obstacle in the way of a free registry, and to ob- 
struct naturalized citizens in their vote, Federal officials have 
raised a question that no registry will be legal on Wednesday, 
the 19th of October, (which has been a day heretofore.) There- 
fore, to prevent a collision that has been threatened by sueh ofli- 
cials with the citizens, the Mayor recommends that the places 
of registry be not opened on this day, but that all citizens reserve 
their protests until Monday, October 31, and Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 1, which are the last days for registry, and upon those days 
neglect all other business until the full registration to which this 
city is entitled be complete. But, under no provocation to suffer 
themselves at any time to be invited into a disturbance or breach 
of the peace. A. OAKEY HALL, Mayor. 

Oct. 18—Evening. 

Assuming that his Honor’s sole motive was to secure an 
absolutely fair registration and election, we are loth to con- 
clude that his praiseworthy efforts are likely to result un- 
favorably forthe Republican party, but such we fear is the 
tact. 1t is admitted that the party discipline of the Demo- 
crate is far more strict than that of the Republicans ; there- 
fore they are more likely to register when they are told to; 
therefore a large proportion of them registered on Tuesday. 
In support of this theory it is a fact that 20,000 more names 
were registered on that day than on the first registration 
day preceding the last election. Again the Democrats can 
poll a larger fraudulent vote than can their opponents; 
therefore they are anxious to hinder the United States 
Marshal from enforcing the laws; therefore they desire to 
crowd the business of registration; therefore they exult in 
that the number of registration days is reduced by one. 
The present writer has repeatedly lost his chance to vote by 
forgetting to register, but the above reasons. not to men- 
tion a great many others have caused him solemnly to re- 
solve to do his duty by early daylight on the morning of the 
3lst inst., death, sickness, or another proclamation from 
the City Hall not interfering to prevent. 





— The election in this state on the 8th proximo 
will be watched with great interest by all parties, and will 
probably be the fairest, at least in this city, which has 
been held for many years. We are very happy to state 
that the Republicans have split in a very auspicious man- 
ner, cutting loose from those members of the Central Com- 
mittee whose tactics have of late become those of Tammany 
Hall. The result is the nomination of Thomas A. Ledwith 
for Mayor. This gentleman is a Democrat, and by all ae- 
counts an honest one. Resolutions were adopted at the 
Independent Convention, declaring that no person retaining 
official relations with Tammany shall hold a place in any 
Committee, delegation, or Convention of the Republican 
Party, and calling on the State Committee to facilitate the 
reorganization of the party in this city by designating ten 
trustworthy Republicans in each Assembly district, with 
power to add to their number, to constitute a working 
body for election purposes during the present campaign. 
The Convention urges that the body thus created shall 
be the basis of a reorganization in each district. Thus 
a fair degree of order comes out of the confusion which 
has hitherto prevailed in the Republican ranks which prom- 
ises to work for the interests of reform. Meanwhile the 
Democrats are doing all they can to increase the chances of 
collision with the Federal authorities on election day. Hear 
the World on this question: 

“The converging columns of the Democracy marching in 
long processions from their several wards to Tammany Hall, 
on Thursdey evening, will present a spectacle which the 
counsellors and minions of General Grant may look upon 
and receive instruction. A hundred thousand Democrats 
will keep step to the music of their respective bands and 
eoncentrate with some approach to military precision and 
order in and around Union Square. A large portion of the 
men who will bear festive torches in peaceful processions 
have borne muskets on the field of battle; and all of them 
are equally capable of performing either the military or the 
political part of the duties of freemen.” 

All this talk is in consequence of what we believe to be 
an honest attempt to purify our elections and secure the 
proper Observance of our naturalization laws. 


— The Engineering and Mining Journal prints an 
interesting paper lately read by Mr. Fairlie, the distin- 
guished English engineer, before the British Association at 
Liverpool. This gentleman is the champion of narrow- 
guage railways, believing that for all ordinary purposes of 
travel and traffic they are superior to those generally in use 
at present. The question is interesting, not only to all 
railway men, but to every one who lives where railways 
have not yet penetrated. Mr. Fairlie does not advocate the 
substitution of the narrow guage for broad guage lines 
which are already in existence; but he shows very conclu- 
sively that tracts of country which are not, and cannot 
reasonably expect to be, crossed by what we call through 
lines, may provide their own railways ata cost within the 
reach of any community. The comparative estimates in 
this paper are based upon the official report of the London 
and North Western Railway, which is probably the best 
managed of any in the world; and they show that if its 
guage were 3 feet, instead of 4 feet 8} inches, its goods 
traffie could be hauled at half the present cost, with half 
the present motive power, and in such @ way as to reduce 
by one-half the present tonnage over the road. We have 
not the space to quote all the figures, nor to follow out the 
complete line of argument by which the conclusions are 
reached, but we give such points as seem to us the most 
important. The wagons used on the broad gnage weigh 4 
tons each, and carry an average of 1 ton for every mile 
traversed. The wagons for a 3 feet guage weigh each 1 ton, 
and are capable of carrying 3 tons. 

Supposing that the same number of wagons and trains 
were run on the narrow guage as on the broad, it follows 
that the average 1 ton of merchandise now carried would 
easily be taken in a wagon weighing | ton instead of 4 tous, 
whilst only the same amount of paying weight would be 
carried in either case. That is, the small wagons, which 
are capable of earrying three times the weight of goods 
now actually carried in a 4-ton wagon, would only have to 
carry one-third of that quantity, and would produce the 
same paying load as the heavier wagons, and, as the 
haulage cost is precisely the same whether the tons hauled 


‘ 


consist of paying or non-paying load, it follows that this 
expense would be reduced to two-fifths of what it now is. 


In the matter of construction, it is evident at a superficial 
glance that an embankmeut or a cutting suited to receive a 
track 3 feet in width must be far less costly than a wider 
one; and when to this is added the decreased cost of rails 
and rolling stock, and the greater facility with which,grades 
and curves can be overcome, we are quite ready to admit 
that nearly two miles of the narrow, can be built and put in 
running order at a cost which will only suffice for one mile 
of the broad guage. Mr. Fairlie admits the superiority of 
broad guage lines in point of speed, and consequently for 
through passenger travel, but for branch lines, and all the 
ordinary requirements ot country business, he demonstrates 
very clearly the superiority of the narrow guage. 


— The papers of Monday contained accounts, more 
or less detailed, of several disasters at sea. First on, the 
list is the Cambria, of the Ancher line, bound from this 
port to Glasgow. This vessel struck on a small rocky 
island off the Irish coast on the night of October 19, and as 
she was running under full steam at the time, was so se- 
verely damaged that she sank in a few minutes, and, so far 
as is known, only one man, a sailor, was saved. The rest 
of the passengers and crew, to the number of near 190 
souls, were lost, On the 30th ult., the Continental, of the 
North Pacifie Transportation Company, was wrecked in the 
Gulf of California, most of those on board being saved in 
boats. On the 23d inst., the British steamer Sapphire 
stranded on Florida Reef, and became a total loss. All 
hands were saved. The whaler Robert Edwards was burned 
in mid-ocean on July 20, having been set on fire by some 
disaffected members of her crew. With only one exception, 
all hands were saved. The ship Hecuba, from Caleutta for 
New York, struck a rock in Struy’s Bay on the 13th Sep- 
tember, and was lost. No further particulars have been 
received. Besides these, the steamship Mariposa, of the 
Cromwell line between this city and New Orleans, :s re- 
ported as missing, although her loss 1s not as yet con- 
sidered certain. All these cases are found in a single copy 
of a daily paper, which likewise contains accounts of the 
recent terrible hurricane in Cuba and the Gulf. The most 
notable of the wrecks mentioned above, that of the Cambria, 
was probably due to the neglect of British authorities to 
place a light upon the rock where she struck, notwithstand- 
ing it is asserted that they have becn repeatedly petitioned 
todo so. The captain, however, cannot be excused for 
running at such a reckless rate of speed through the dan- 
gerous waters in which the disaster occurred, although his 
familiarity with the course ought to have qualified him to 
keep clear of this well-known mid-channel rock on which 
his ship was so suddenly dashed. The loss of the Robert 
Edwards is the most unaccountable of those here recorded, 
and, except in the pages of fiction, its details, so far as we 
know, have no parallel. What motive actuated the des- 
peradoes, who first scuttled and then fired the vessel in 
which they were afloat, we have as yet no means of know- 
ing, but it is satisfactory at least that their crime is punish- 
able with death, and that they are now awaiting trial. We 
fear that the list of marine disasters is not yet complete, 
for we hear of violent gales all over the Atlantic, and it will 
be wonderful if further losses are not reported. 

=> 
FOREIGN. 


—Still the regular programme of French fancies 
and Prussian facts goes on. Rumor has apparently grown 
wary of concentrating hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen 
for the Army of Lyons, and we now hear of their transfer to 


‘the Army of the Loire, which, in its turn, is to annihilate 


the hosts of the invaders. This gasconade on the part of 
the French must work to their disadvantage, and we fear 
that Gascony will not long retain its provincial distinction 
as a country of braggarts. Of course no one expected any- 
thing better of Rochefort and the class which he represents, 
and we are not much surprised at the ejaculatory pronun- 
ciamentos of Victor Hugo—his trade is sensationalism—but 
when men who stand in the frontrank of French thinkers 
begin to talk in like manner, referring to King William as 
the “‘ Attila of the Nineteenth Century,” sanctioning reports 
of overwhelming French successes, and every week or so an- 
nouncing that a project is on foot which will compel the be- 
siegers of Paris to retreat ignominiously; we confess that our 
faith in the French Republic as a military success rapidly di- 
minishes. Rumors of peace negotiations are again giving rise 
to a cloud of speculations based upon an effort said to have 
been made by the British Government to secure an armis- 
tice between the belligerents, asking other European powers 
to join them in their representations. Letters from Paris 
state that negotiations of a conciliatory nature are passing 
between Jules Fayre and Bismarck, and that the proposi- 
tions point toa cessation of hostilities, admitting a convoca- 
tion of the French Legislature and the holding of a general 
election, the military situation meanwhile remaining as it 
is, and representatives from the Provinces alone being per- 
mitted to pass the Prussian lines to and from Paris. There 
are as yet no very strong probabilities that these negotia- 
tions will prove successful, but they have a more official 
and reasonable look than any which have preceded them. 

—So many changes have taken place in the disposi- 
tion of the French and Prussian forces that it may be inter 
esting to our readers to know where the prominent generals 
of both armies are at present. Von Moltke, whose strategy 
has thus far led the Prussians to victory, is superintending 
the siege operations before Paris under the eye of King 
William, The Crown Princes of Prussia and Saxony com- 
mand the besieging forces, the latter probably having 
charge of the reserves. They are opposed by Trochu, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the defenses of Paris. General Vogel 
Von Falkenstein is marching upon Lyons, following thejline 
of the Vosges, where Garibaldi is organizing French volun- 
teers to oppose his advance, and the Army of the Loire is 
supposed to be concentrating for the same purpose, but it 
is not known under whose command. Prince Frederic 
Charles, of Prussia, is besieging Marshals Bazaine and Can- 
robert in Metz. The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin 
commands the Prussians in the North of France, and Bour- 
baki opposes him with a somewhat mythical French ‘‘ Army 
of the North,” headquarters at Lille. The Bavarian General 
Von der Tann is at Orleans. The French army in the field 
is directed by an administrative council, and its general 
divisions, besides those already mentioned, are the armies 
of the West, Centre and East, commanded respectively by 
Generals Fiercu, Polhes and Cambrien, with headquarters 
for the present at Mons, Bourges and Besancon, George 
Francis Train has arrived at Marseilles, and has made a 
speech, butis not yet assigned a command. 





— Among the stories which come from untrust- 
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worthy sources 1s one which, if true, nearly realizes Mr. 
Tepnyson’s vision, when the heavens filled with commerce, 
and there rained a ghastly dew from the nation’s airy 
navies grappling in the central blue. Two balloons, a 
French anda Prussian one, encountered one another in 
mid-air over the Prussian lines. Strange to say, these ap- 
proached one another from different directions, one of 
them, doubtless that containing a Frenchman, working to 
windward. To the disgrace of Prussia, be it recorded, that 
this opening action in aerial warfare was inaugurated by a 
display of false colors upon her representative balloon, and 
the unsuspecting Gaul was thus lured within shot, when 
the perfidious Pruss opened fire, one of his bullets passing 
tprough his adversary’s balloon. Straightway the gallant 
Parisian climbed up the network of his balloon, and after 
stopping the bullet-holes descended te his car, returned the 
fire of the enemy, and shortly landed within the French 


lines. Discarding such tales, which are doubtless due to 
the well-known fertility of the French imagination, it is 
interesting to find that at last balloons are successfully 
used in warfare, although not in strictly military operations. 
Various attempts were made during the Rebellion in this 
country to use them for purposes of observation, but never 
with any notable advantage. The besieged Parisians, 
however, send off balloons with passengers and mail mat- 
ter, and, so far at least, the acronauts have been remark- 
ably fortunate in their voyages, some of them having even 
succeeded in returning to Paris with news from the outside 
world. From Metz, and the other invested towns, mes- 
senger balloons have been dispatched, the mails carried by 
some of them falling into French hands, while others came 
to grief in passing over the Prussians. We welcome this 
praiseworthy employment of these heretofore comparatively 
useless inventions, asa step toward the realization of a 
dream in which we, in common with the Poet Laureate, 
the Duke of Argyle, and sundry profess rs of aeronautics, 
have long indulged. 
——@—— 
Appeal for the Freedmen. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION approaches its 
anniversary and the opening of a new fiscal year under pecu- 
liarly trying circumstances. The closing of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau deprives it of assistance, relatively as great as that 
which the American Board loses by the withdrawal of the 
Presbyterian Church. The heavy debt of the Association 
is but slightly decreased and the diminished income com- 
mon to other societies is shared by it. ’ 

We dare not increase our debt, and unlegs the receipts for 
the coming year shall exceed those of last, we have no 
choice but to cut off almost entirely our common school 
work at tne South; use but pee our excellent buildings 
and facilities for Normal school and Collegiate instruction, 
and cripple onr young and struggling Churches: and this 
too, at a time when the Freedmen so much need encourage 
ment and help. 

Will our friends permit this? The Chicago Memo-ial 
Convention pledged itself ‘ to renewed effort to preach the 
Gospel and plant its institutions in the South.” ‘This is 
due to the memory of the Pilgrims, to the prayers and vows 
made in behalf of the colored people, and now in this Jubi- 
lee year, must we see /ess instead of more done for them? 
Shall a falling off be allowed which years of after-exertion 
cannot recover? We appeal most earnestly to friends, and 
the churches, for an increase on the contributions of last 
year, and to individuals favored with wealth, for the en- 
dowment, as a Jubliee Memorial, of a Theological professor- 
ship in our Atlanta University. 

Henne of the American Missionary Association, 59 Reade 
Street, New York. 

GEO. WHIPPLE, 


M. E. STRIEBY, Secretaries 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 





The following letter requires no explanation: 

‘* Boston, September 7, 1870. 
** To the Secretaries of the A. B. C. F. M. 

‘““DeaR Sirs: We respectfully ask your acceptance of 
twenty of our best Cabinet Organs, (with improvements,— 
Resonant Cases) for missionary uses. 

‘‘We offer this donation in sympathy with the work, and 
also as a grateful acknowledgment of the veryliberal patron- 
age extended to us by the American Churches, in the wide 
introduction and use of our organs. 

‘The instruments will be delivered as you may order 
them, carefully packed for transportation to distant coun- 
tries. “Very respectfully, 

‘* Your obt. servants, 
‘*Mason & HAMLIN ORGAN Co.” 

This is a very timely present. The money value of the 
donation amounts to between $4,000 and $5,000—and be- 
comes of greater significance when coupled with the fact that 
Messrs. Mason & Hamlin have been unable to answer the 
cash orders for their instruments for several years past. 
Much as music adds to worship at bome, it is of greater 
value in the foreign field, in giving interest to religious 
services. The instruments thus generously given will be 
placed in seminaries and training schools at the principal 
stations, not already supplied. They will do much not only 
to encourage the hearts and to increase the influence of the 
missionaries, but to promote the “‘ service of song” in many 
lands and languages.— Missionary Herald for October, 1870. 


Splendid Pay for Good Work. 

We wish to ask the attention of the readers of the Chris- 
tian Union to the fact that every one who is so disposed 
may seeure a handsome CASH Commission, or a valuable 
Premium in Books, Sewing Machines, Parlor and Chureh 
Organs, and other desirable articles, by assisting to extend 
the circulation of the paper. Not only so, but many are 
already doing this te their own advantage and the strength- 
ening of the paper. 

ScHooL and CuuRcH ORGANS have become almost indis- 
pensable in our Sunday-schools and lecture rooms. The 
Mason and Hamlin Organ is one of the best now in the 
market. We make an offer on page 263, which every one 
who wants an organ would do well to read over carefully. 
We have already sent out quite a number of these instru- 
ments, and all give the highest satisfaction. The following 
letter has been received from the Superintendent of a Sun- 
day-school in Weodbury, Conn., that had earned a one hun- 
dred dollar Cabinet Organ: 


** Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 

‘* Gentlemen—The Papers, also the Organ for our Sunday- 
school, came promptly last week. We were disappointed 
in the Organ—it is far better than we had anticipated; the 
tones clear, rich, full; thoroughly made, and xo humbug 
about it. With a scarcity of leading voices, singing in our 
Sunday-school has heretofore been very hard work, and it 
must be confessed not very successful, but this instrument. 
which really costs us nothing, cannot fail to unite and control 
our scattered voices, and thus add greatly to the life and 
interest of our exercises, and prove areal and permanent 
b lessing.—Yours truly, “D.8. BULL, 

Supt. S. S. First Cong. Ch.” 

We are daily in receipt of numerous letters from all parts 
of the country, commendatory of the Christian Union, but 
give place to only one of them, from the pastor of a church 
in a small town in New York State: 

7 * 7 * * 

“Tlike the Christian Union. For variety of matter, for 
breadth of view, for catholicity of spirit, for deep-toned 
piety, for literary power, and for its tation to promote 
the welfare of the child as well as the adult, the housewife 
a8 wellasthe husband, I think the Ohristian Union is en- 
titled to stand abreast, if not at the head, of the very best 
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of our religious weekly papers; and if its circulation be as 
large as its merits deserve, it will be enormous.—I am, 
Gentlemen, yours truly, JOsEPH BEER.” 


And from all sides come to us words of encouragement 
and helpfulness. Everybody seems to welcome the paper, 
its subscription lists are rapidly growing; and we feel that 
we can confidently call upon its appreciative readers, who 
like its form, are interested in the great variety and ability 
of its matter, approve of its principles, and believe in its 
centwal-and controlling inspiration, to take hold with a will 
and send it abroad as far as their united influence and en- 
deavor can do. 

If you like it, say so to your friends. If you have time 
and inclination to work in its service for handsome com- 
pensation, send for a Premium Circular, and get up a list of 
Subscribers. 


—__>—_ 
New Haven Family Knitting Machine 


Is the best of the knitting machines extant, and it deserves 
from the simplicity of its construction and the ease with 
which it can be manipulated, a greater degree of popular 
appreciation than has yet been awarded to these ingenious 
labor-saving contrivances. We fear, however, that this little 
machine, by the facility with which it manufactures fancy 
work of al! kinds, will destroy the romance of crochet. 
Ladies, more especially those who desire the reputation of 
being good housewives, have always regarded, and rightly 
regarded, their knitting and crochetting as the most useful 
of their accomplishments. 

This machine will knit a stocking in about two minutes; 
and ribbed work, tufted work, fringe, cord, gloves, mittens, 
skirts, shawls and other articles of comfort and ornament, 
can be made by it by the exercise of one tenth part.of the 
ingenuity and one-fiftieth part of the labor necessary for 
the production of the same articles made by hand. 

It will prove a welcome friend in every household, and 
will save its cost in six months. The Mayor of New 
Haven, and other prominent and respectable citizens of that 
town, have been active in their exertions, and with pecu- 
niary assistance, in placing the machine in the market. 
—->-—-— 


Table Sauce. 


There are so many kinds of spicy combinations made to 
tickle the palate now a days that it 1s not always easy to 
know which are really good, and which trashy or fiery, ex- 
cept by the somewhatexpensive mode of buying and trying. 
We happen to have tried ‘“‘ Halford’s Table Sauce” at our 
own table, and also to have friends who have used it. We 
like it and they like it. We don’t use much of that kind of 
thing any way, but for people who do like to vary the flavor 
of their meats and fish, or to make salai dressing or curries 
and such like ‘‘hot dishes,’”’ this sauce will be found a capi- 
tal article. 


' 
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- PRODUGE MARKETS, 


NEW YORK, October 25, 1870. 
RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce for the week ending 
Oct. 24, were as follows: 


arley, bush,...331,360)Cut-meats, pks.. 
Beans, bush Heb aren ks..... 14,555 
- 1,246'C 








bbla....... 
coe 828) Lard, pks....... 

Corn, bush. ..,. 270,080) Lard, os - r 

Oats, bush 210,395| Lard, kgs....... 270| Resin, bbis 

Butter—The market is rather unsettled, especially for the lower 
grades, Thereports of the Fall crop continue to be favorable. We 
quote : 

State firkins, extra ® DB. 
do. do. medium, # BD... 0. ry a, DB. .30@33 

do. half firkins, extra, # ..40@42| W. Reserve,ex.,firkins, ®@ . .30@32 
do. do. medium,#? ®. .35@37| Western, extra, ® Db 30@32 
do. ee 5 do. medium, ®@ ......25@27 
do. i do. common, # #...... 
do, 

Cheese—Is fairly in demand for prompt delivery at steady rates. 

We quote: 

State Factories, ex # . .1444@15%4| Farm dairies med.... #124 @135g 
do. edium, #@ &.,.13@14| Western, extra, ® B.........12@15 
do. do. skin’d, # D...... 9 do. medium, # Bb 

Farm dairies,ex # B.,....1444@14%4)/ 

Cetton—Dealings have been unusually liberal for shipment—pri- 
ces have improved, 
The closing prices for Monday were as follows: 
Uplands. Mobile. N.O. Texas, 


143, 14 
17 17 


37@42 pamgivante, extra, # DB .385@37 
. fresh 


. 17% 18% 
pains cacccoccceccuonces ROME 1846 

Provisions.—Provisions have shown decided activity throughout 
the week. Western mess pork for forward delivery is in active de- 
mand at easier rates. We quote: 

Pork, prime mess, # bbl. @24| Bacon, clear, # B........144@14' 
do. Western do. #@ bbl.... oO. shoulders, ® ses 
Beef, extra mess, ® bbl 15@18| Lard, prime, # ®........1445@14% 
do. India mess, # tc.......—@— 

Flour and Meal—Shipping grades of fiorr are scarce, and the 
movement for export is checked by lack of ships and by the depres- 
sion of foreign exchange. We quote: 

State Superfine, # bbl...5.25@5,60| Southern extra, # bbl. .6,50@10,25 
do. _Extra. ® bbl.......5.70@6.35| do. medium, ® bb1.5,20@6,50 

Ohio Extra # bbl......... 6.00@9.00| Rye Flour, inf. to ex 4,00@5,75 
do. medium, # bbl.....5.65@5.90|Corn Meal do. OD. oll 

Extra Genesee, ® bbl... .6,356@9.00 

Grain.—We note extensive dealings in wheat for export, but the 
grades most in demand, namely, spring and amber, are ‘in rather 
scant supply. We quote wheat as follows: 

White Western, # bush. .1.40@1.65 California, ® bush. 

Amber do. # bush. 1.35@1.4234 0 # bush. 

Spring, No,1to3,# bush..1.14@1.38) Rye, # bush... 
White Genesee, # bush..1.60@1.70/Oats ® bush 








LIVE S8STOOK MARKETS. 








New York, Oct. 25, 1870. 
Receipts for the week. 
8,296 | Veals ............2,923 | ey 
110 | Sheep & Lambs.43,787 | Swine........... i 
Prices. 
Medium do. “isos Sis 
0. 


Prime Bullocks.... 


os eee 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








Our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST OF GENU- 
INE WALTHAM WATCHES, tells how and where they are 
made, describes the different grades and gives weight and 
quality of the cases with prices of each. We send them by 
express to any part of the country, with bill to Collect on 
Delivery, with privilege to the purchaser to examihe the 
Watch before paying. No risk is taken by those who buy of 
us, as every Watch is warranted to give satisfaction or the 
money will be refunded. The prices of the Silver Watches 
range from $16 upwards, and the Gold Watches from $70. 
When you write fora Price List, state that you saw this 
notice in the Christian Union. 

Address, HOWARD & CO., 785 Broadway, New York. 

—_>—__ 

{= The earliest mention of soap is made by Pliny, who 
declares it to be the invention of the Gauls, though he states 
his own preference for the German over the Gallic soap. 
Both hard and soft soaps were in use among the Germans, 
and Pliny describes the mode of manufacture. Crampton 
Brothers’ Imperial Laundry Soap partakes of the qualities 
of the most celebrated German Laundry Soaps. It contains 
a large proportion of vegetable oil. Housekeepers will do 
well to call for it. Manufactory 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 Rutgers 
Place, and 33 and 35 Jefferson street. Office 84 Front street, 





New York. .££3—change. 
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FINANOIAL AND OOMMEROIAL. 


NEW YORK, October 25, 1870. 

General Trade in breadstuffs was moderately ac- 
tive through the week as was also that in most kinds 
provisions, and in Wool, Cotton and Tobacco. Total 
import entries for the week amounted to $6,310,229, 
against $1,425,831, for the same week last year. The 
export clearances of domestic produce amount to $3,- 
196,153, against $4,149,217, same week last year. The 
custom receipts of the week were $2,405, 687. 


Gold was scarce, for cash, in the open market, and 
aud what was available appeared to be under the con- 
trol of powerful cliques, so that the question of rates 





for the temporary use of coin became more important 
and exciting than its actual market value. The Mer- 
cantile community were thus forced to pay extraordin- | 


ary rates for borrowing. Disbursements were made | 
by the 'Creasury on Monday on payment of the Novem- 
ber interest on the Public Debt; the Secretary having 
decided to relieve the market from the pressure forced 
upon it by speculators. Some idea of this pressure 
may be gained from the fact that on Saturday 4, 4 and 
%4 of L ® cent, were paid for the use of Gold until Mon- 
day. This last figure was an exceptional case and is 
not fairly quotable. The regular dealings in Gold were 
comparatively small. 

The Public Funds were dull and strong and a 
fraction lower in Foreign markets at the close. 

Foreign Exchange was depressed, the high per 
centages paid for cash Gold operating against extensive 
dealings, so that rates were entirely nominal. 


Quotations for the week ending October 24. 











High- Low- Clos- 

est, est. ing. 
American Gold Coin............s008 1138 112% LI2’% 
is es ER ind cicscccnnndackiuay 11435 113% 114 
U. S. 6’s Cou "81..... cocccccscccecccce L143 113% 114 
U. S. 5-20's, Cot 62 ......ccccccccccee U1BtG 112% 112% 
U. S. 5-20’s, Cou "64... ....cccccccscone LN% IlMsg 11134 
U. 8. 5-20’s, Cou "65 ......ccceccocess 112% 111% 112 
U. S. 5-20'n, Cou "67.....ccccccscees+s 110% 110% 1104 
U. S. 5-20's, Cou 68........ccceceeee. 110% 110% 1105; 
U.S. eee 10675 106%; 106% 
U.S. 10-40 Cou ......00-05 10674 10633 1063, 
U. S. currency 66.......cccccccoscoce 1113¢ ULlsg 1113¢ 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson consol..... 955, 923g 92% 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson scrip....... 885g 875; 87% 
RORMING .ccccccccocccoccccccccccccesce Mfg SKE 100} 
Lakes BhOre...ccccccoccccccccccecess. 93q Of 
Northwestern ...... coccrecccccoscence B23G BOG 8055 
Northwestern pref......c.0-.secsseee 903g 89 8914 
I ROE isdn csnkocctnses ill 11135 
Milwaukee and St. Paul... 634 6334 
Milwaukee and 8t. Paul p 81g 8145 
N. J. Central .....c00ccccceee 108% 109 
WO sins da cckttdes dsnvcssscssinns 106g 106% 

FINANCIAL. 


7 per Cent. Gold Loan 
ON A COMPLETED TRUNK LINE. 


THE 


INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOMINGTON, 


AND 


Western Railway, 


From Indianapelis, Ind., to Pekin, Ill., 205 miles in 
length, is completed and fully equipped with new 
and first-class Rolling Stock, and already EARN- 
ING NEARLY DOUBLE THE INTEREST ON 
THE WHOLE ISSUE OF BONDS with rapidly 
increasing receipts. 

The Company have leased the Peoria and Pekin 
Railroad on favorable terms, making the Western 
Terminus at Peoria, the second city in Illinois, 
where through connections are made to Omaha and 
the Pacific, saving over 65 miles travel from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, 

The bonds are secured by a First Mortgage or 
the Road, Equipments and entire Property of the 
Company, and, BEING ON A COMPLETED 
ROAD WHICH PASSES THROUGH ONE OF 
THE MOST THICKLY POPULATED AND 
RICHEST PORTIONS OF THE WEST with so 
many valuable connecting trunk lines East and 
West, NO SECURITY CAN BE MCrF ABSO- 
LUTELY SAFE. 

The road passes through six flourishing and 
growing cities, and numerous towns which contain 
in the aggregate nearly 200,000 people, and within 
20 miles of the track there is a population of 600,000, 

THE BONDS ARE CONVERTIBLE into Stock 
at par, which isa valuable option, as MANY OF 
THE WESTERN ROADS, LESS FAVORABLY 
LOCATED, ARE AT A HIGH PREMIUM. 

Over seven-eighths of the loan has been marketed 
during the construction of the line. The balance 
we offer at 924 AND INTEREST, giving investors 
the full benefit of the advantage of the completion 
of the road. P 

All marketable securities received in exchange at 
market rates. Bonds forwarded to all points FREE 
OF EXPRESS CHARGES. 

For maps and full particulars, apply to 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau St., N. Y. 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 
BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Bny and Sell on Commission, Government, Railway, 











o and other Securities. 
READ: 
‘“THE HEAVENLY STATE,’”’ 
AND 


‘‘FUTURE PUNISH MENT:”’ 
Two Discourses by 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Published in 
Plymouth Pulpit, Nos. 5 and 6, Vol. V. 
Bue. 10 cents per number; mailed free on receipt of 


Per annum, ° ° e ° ° $3 00 
With the Christian Union, . 500 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


P 





In Every Considerable Town, 


(Especially of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Iowa), wanted, an 
intelligent young man or woman—student preferred 
—who has the ase of several evenings per week and 
is willing to employ them. Good references re- 

uested and exchanged. Address Box 6728, New 
York Post Office. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





LEE & SHEPARD 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 








WHY AND HOW? 

Why the Chinese Emigrate, 

And the Means they adopt for the purpose of get- 
ting to America. With Sketches of Travel, So- 
cial Customs, Amusing Incidents, &c. By Col. 

tussell H Conwell (‘° Russell” of the Boston Tray- 


eler). 16mo. WUlustrated from original designs. 
$1.50, 
2. 
THE SOOIAL STAGE 
Original Dramas, Comedies, Burlesque, and En- 


tertainments, for Home Recreation, School and 
Publie Exhibitions. By George M. Baker, author 
of “Amateur Dramas,” ** The Mimic Stage,” &e. 
l6mo, Ll. 31,50. 


THE HOUSE ON WHEELS ; 
Or, The Stolen Child. 

Translated from the French by Mad, de Stolz. By 
Misy E. F. Adams. With 20 illustrations from 
designs by Emile Bayard, 12mo. Tinted paper. 
Uniform with ‘‘Alice’s Adventures.’’ Cloth, $1.25, 
Gilt edges, $1.50; full gilt sides and edges, $2. 

The “ House on Wheels "’ has had a Jarge sale in 

French. In presenting a translation embellished 

with the remarkably fiue illustrations of Emile Bay- 

ard, great care has been taken to present the quaint 
humor and atcractive style of the original. 

LETTERS EVERYWHERE ; 

Or, Khymes and Stories for Children. 

28 full-page illustrations by Schuyler. 12mo. Tinted 
paper. Cloth, $1.25; gilt edges, $150; full gilt 
sides and edges, $2. Reprinted from the English 
edition. 

The size and style of the beautiful illustrations have 

been preserved, and the letter press has been made 

to couform in size to ** Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland.” 


OLIVER OPTICS MAGAZINE. 
Monthly Part, October. 25 cents. 
Sold by all Booksellers ond Newsdealers. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publisners, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, NowYork. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WORKDAY CHRISTIANITY: 


Or, 
The Gospel in the Trades. 


By ALEXANDER CLARK, A.M., 
Author of ‘The Gospel in the Trees.’’ With an 
introductory note by 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

A book of practical illustrations and every-day 

analogies. 
Helpful to the Minister, the Teacher, the Me- 
chanic, the Farmer, and the Day-laborer. 


Commended by leading thinkers of various de- 
nominations. 


Occupies a new field, ‘unique and prolific. 


300 pp., tinted pages, hovatied peunis, large type. 
re, 0U. 





From WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, the Poet, and 
senior Editor of the N, Y. Evening Post: 


I have been pleased with the ingenuity with 
which he illustrates religious truths by things 
which correspond with them in the material world, 
especially the methods and processes of the me- 
chanic arts. 

I particularly like the catholic spirit which per- 
vades the work, and the superiority to mere dog- 
matical distinctions which it shows, accounting 
him to be a true Christian, whatever his sect, who 
is a sincere follower of Jesus Christ, and faithfully 
obeys the law of love which he taught. The style 
is clear and well suited to the subjects. 

From the Rey. R. AUDLEY Brown, D.D., President 

of Westminster College, Pa. : 

The design is a happy one; it fills a vacant place 
in religious literature ; and I must add that I much 
admire the ingenious and interesting manner in 
which the author has treated it. 

From the Rev. M. W. Jacosus, D.D., LL.D.. au- 
thor of “‘ Notes on the Gospels,’’ and Professor 
in the Western Theological Seminary : 

* * * Occupies a new and important field, and 
is written with a pietorial pen intended to interest 
by striking portraiture. Cannot fail to do good, 
and deserves a wide circulation. 

From the Rev. O. N. Hartsnorn, D.D., LL.D., 

President of Mt. Union College, Ohio: 

Adapted to the times, aud highly instructive. It 
covers a field untrodden by others, yet greatly 
needed in order to bring the masses in sympathy 
with the spirit of the gospel and its adaptation to 
their daily wants and vocations. 





‘‘ The subjects are treated in a logical and elegant 
manner.” —Pittsburg Chronicle. 

“Should be placed alongside of ‘ Beecher’s Life 
Thoughts’ in every library of the land. No more 
interesting volume was ever issued from the press.’’ 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 

“The author is a ripe scholar and an engaging 
writer.” —Pi rg Post. 

** The book is in heart 


accord with labor and the 
laborer everywhere.” — ead 


ittsburg Leader. 


Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger, 


PUBLISHERS, 
819 & 821 Market St., Philadelphia. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Christian Praise: 


HYMNS AND TUNES 
For Public Worship, with an Introduction, 


By the Rev. R. D. Hitchcock, D. D., 
of the Union Theo, Sem., N. Y. 


In his introduction, Dr. Hitchcock says : 

‘* Years of labor have been expended upon the 
volume, the joint work of two compilers, one a cler- 
gyman of much experience in hymnology, the other 
a graduate of Yale College, and for years a success- 
ful leader of Church Cho I have most cheerfully 
consented to have my —— o upon the title, be- 
cause I have long entertained the ideas which un- 
derlie this book, and am happy now to see them so 
—— carried out.” 

Printed 8vo, fine paper and clear type, well bound, 
cloth, boards. Price $1 34 retail, Bie per dozen. 
are copies mailed for examination, sent post- 
paid on receipt of $1 25. 


F. J. HUNTINCTON & CO., 


459 Broome Street, N. Y. 


Who also publish, or have for sale, all the popular 
Music Books of the day. 


NEW AND OLD, 


especially those of the late I. B. Woodbury. 


Orders from Teachers and Ohurch Choirs res pect 
fully solicited and promptly attended to. 


y 





NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


Published by 
BICLOW & MAIN, 


Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
425 Broome Street, New York. 


“THE VICTORY,”’ 
For Ohoirs and Singing-Schools. 


Examine ‘“‘ The Victory’ before purchasing. It 
promises to be the leading Church Music Book this 
season. 

Price, retail, $1 50; per dozen, $13 50. 

One copy sent postpaid on receipt of $1 25. 


“BRIGHT JEWELS,” 


For the Suuday-School. 


‘‘ Bright Jewels” is almost universally adopted 
after examination, and we can truly assort that no 
new book published contains so many Gems. 

Priee in paper, $25 per 100; Board, $30 per 100. 

One copy sent postpaid on receipt 0625 cents. 


“SONGS OF DEVOTION,” 


For Public and Social Worship. 

A COMPLETE HYMN & TUNE BOOK. 
288 pages, about 690 Hymns and 250 Tunes, hand- 
somely printed on good paper, of convenient 
size. and bound in cloth. Price 75 cents. 

We quote from testimonials received the follow- 





ing: 
y Ae Rev. J. H. Raymond, President of Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

“T have examined ‘Songs of Devotion,’ and 
among a multitude of similar works which I have 
looked through, I know of none in which the pro- 
portion of thoroughly good selections seemed to me 
so large, or where there was so happy a combination 
of classical correetness and artistic excellence, with 
popular feeling and spirit. Every page is singable, 
and yet the prevailing taste is pure and high. If 
my associates agree with me, we shall adopt it for 
our social worship at ‘ Vassar’ without delay.” 

A-single copy mailed, postpaid, to any address 
on receipt of 75 cents. Don't fail to examine it. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 

Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


These for Those ; 


OUR INDEBTEDNESS TO 
MISSIONS, 


What we Get for What we Give. 


¥ 


REV. W. WARREN, D.D., 


District Secretary of A. B. C. F. M. 


12mo, Cloth. 


109pp. Price, $1.50. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Messrs. HOYT, FOGG & BREED? also publish a 


Crand Book for Boys 


ENTITLED 


How Bennie Did It. 
HOYT, FOGG & BREED, 


Publishers, Portland. 


MUSIC BOOKS for 1870 &'7 1 
THE PALM.—Church, Singing-school and Con- 
vention music, by C. M. Wynian. (Just out.) 
Price $1 50, or 13 50 per dozen. 
The thousands who loved Mr. Wyman will find 
dis life in this book. 
He did his work, and in the full prime of a noble 
manhood entered into the glory of which he sang so 


ei 4 - 
TH PRIZE, for our Sunday-school.— 
By Geo. F. Root. 

Price 40c.; by the doz., $4 00 ; by the 100, $33. 

This isa large, closely filled book of very great 
variety. Songs, Hymns, Tunes, Anthems, Chants, 
and Recitations. 

Published in April last, 60.000 in use. 

THE TRIUMPH.—By Geo. F. Root. 

Price $1 50, or $13 50 per doz. 

To any who have not seen this book it is heartily 
recommended, especialiy as a work for singing- 
schools. Over 100,000 copies in use. 

THE SONG QUEEN.—By H. R. Palmer. 

Prico, in boards, 75c., or $7 50 doz. ; paper, 50c. 
or $5 00 a dozen. 

This talented and rising author has here supplied 
areal and legitimate want, with decided success, 
viz., a smaller and less expensive book that is at the 
same time complete in its system and music. 

Over 50,000 copies in use, and the sales constantly 
increasing. 

For sale by the trade generally. 

ROOT & CADY, Chicago, Ill. 


BAKER’S HARMONY 


AND 


Thorough Bass. 


Every species of concerd and discord is treated in 
detail, simplified and made plain, with comprehensive 
and natural explanations in keeping with the breadth 
of the subject. 

It is THE BOOK for the Student and the Musician— 
whether for Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral or Band 
Music. 








BY B. F. BAKER. 
Price in Cloth, $2. Sent post-paid to any address on 
receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“There is a Land of Pure Delight.” 


Solo, Duet, Trio, and Quartet, composed and ar- 
ranged by Vienna Demorest, for the words of this 





beautiful hymn. Suitable for an Opening Church 
Service or a Voluntary. riee 50 cents. Mailed 
free on receipt of price. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N.Y 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS! 
Just Published. 


PRINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, as ap- 
plied to the DUTIES AND PLEASURES OF HOME. 

A Text Book for the use of Young Ladies in 
Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges. By CATHERINE 
E. BrecHER, and HARRIET BEECHER STowE. 

One Vol. 12mo. 100 pp. Illustrated. Price, $2.00 

Specimen Oopies m to Teachers for half price. 

J. B. FORD & CO. Publishers, 








39 Park Row, New York City. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
American Sunday-School Union. 


The Oiled Feather Books. 
Third Series. 

On Letting One's Self Alone.......0++s+0+se0+ 

On not Knowing when One is Well Off............... 22 

Upon Crawling........... eeevesbeeseusees a 





Reports and the Mischief they d0.........s0.seeseees 22 
On Looking Beedy.........cccccccocscecccccsccecrcoes Be 
“Wo” verans 1.00 c0ck ccovecescccscces pecs cocc cece 25 
The Experiences of a Church Plate.........00.se0++- 30 
Born with a Silver spoon in his Mouth......... . 30 


For sale by G. 8. SCOFIELD, 8. 8. Depository, Nos. 
8 and 16 Bible House, N. Y 


“EVERY SATURDAY,” 


OF AMERICA. 





The attention of Parents and Families is invited to 
“EVERY SATURDAY,” which is believed to be 


THE HANDSOMEST AND BEST 
FAMILY PAPER 


IN THE COUNTRY, 


Its Reading Columns contain able editorial arti- 
cles on all matters of general interest; the best 
Stories, and choice Miscellaneous Setections. from 
the whole vast range of Foreign Periodical Litera- 
ture. 

Its TJustrations are of the highest order of excel- 
lence and interest. The best Artists in Europe and 
Awerica ars represented in it; and the Conductors 
of ‘EVERY SATURDAY" spare no pains to 
make the Pictorial features of the paper admirable 
as works of Art, and of the best character for 
Household Entertainment. 

The Boston Watchman and Reflector says: ‘‘ Tifis 
admirable and beautiful paper has new claims upon 
the public. Not only is it greatly improved in its 
illustrations, which are profuse, elegant and timely, 
but it has fairly entered upon the field of family 
journalism, and now presents each week popular, 
able, and fresh editorials, well adapted to family 
and general reading. Our American public will 
read foreign — literature only to a limited 
extent, but when presented to them in vompany 
with original articles in which current topics are 
well discussed, their ideal is reached. As nuw con- 
ducted, with its excellent editorial and original 
matter, its admirable and profuse pictorial embel- 
lishments, its extracts from toreign literature, 
and its poe typography, we consider 
‘EVERY SATURDAY’ the ne plus ultra of Am- 
erican family papers.” 


Price, 10 cents a number. $5.00 a year; 
$4.00, if taken in connection with the 
“Atlantic Monthly,” or “Our Young 
Folks.” 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & 00., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


TO THE READERS OF 





9 . 
Putnam’s Magazine. 
This Magazine is to be discontinued after the No- 

vember number. 
Its old readers will desire to subscribe for the best 
American Magazine. 


THE CALAXY 


Now stands at the head of American Literary Maga- 
zines, 


THE CALAXY 


Has secured the best writers of Putnam’s Magazine : 

BAYARD TAYLOR, IK MARVEL, Prof. J. M. 
HART, of Cornell University, J. M. BUNDY. 
(PARKE GODWIN will also contribute frequently 
during the coming year.) 


These are in addition to its own able corps of writers. 


The CGalaxy 


WILL BE SENT FREE FOR THE REMAINDER 
OF THE YEAR 1870 to any regular reader of ‘*‘ Pu:- 
nam’s Magazine” who will forward his or her address 
to us. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


THE MOTHERS’ JOURNAL. 
Mrs. MARY G. CLARKE, Eprror. 


This is the BEST HOME MAGAZINE in the 

world! ! 

Thirty-sizth year commences with January, 1871. 

600 octavo double column pages for only TWO 

DOLLARS. Beautifully embellished with steel and 

wood engravings; largely original; best of writers ; 
always religious ; never Sectarian. 

(To all who send their 

names and two dollars 


before Dec. lst, 1870, we 
Three Months Free ate send the last three 





Nos. of 1870 and all of 

1871. 

a= We will send The Mothers’ Journal 
and The Christian Union for 1871, to new 
subscribers only for $3 00. 


Agents wanted. Now is the time te subscribe. 
Send for free specimens and terms. Address 


MOTHERS’ JOURNAL, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Best Thing Yet. 


A Beautiful $2.00 Steel Engraving 


Will be GIVEN AWAY to Every SUBSCRIBER to 
the SEMI-MONTHLY 


FAMILY CIRCLE 


for 1871, at one dollar per year. Send at once, en- 
closing 10 ets. for on engraving, and get 
the monthly Family Circle free the rest of 1870. 
Cash Commissions or splendid Pre- 
miums. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Send for our full beeca Eo list. Please say 

where you saw this. Cc. H. CUSHING, 
85 Washington Street, Chicago. 








Home 


“ Be it ever so homely, 
There's no place like home.” 


Home Pictures. 

Home Instruction. 

Home Adornments. 

Home Conveniences. 
Home Made Happy. 

Home Made Pleasant. 
Home Made Virtuous. 
Home Made Enjoyable. 
Home Made intelligent. 
Home Stories for Children. 


Home Supplied with News. 


“Hearth and Home,’’ one 


of the best Home Newspapers in the world, will 
greatly contribute to ALL the above. Every num- 
ber is a most beautifal Paper, finely illustrated wit 

many large, excellent ENGRAVINGS, both pleas- 
ing and instructive. It contains pithy editoria! 

upon live topics; a great variety of carefully pre- 
pared reading matter; a first-rate Household De- 
partment; a capital Children’s Department, that 
charms and benefits the Little Ones, and larger peo- 
ple, too. It should be in EVERY HOME. 


Take it Home. 


You can get HEARTH AND Home of the news-dealer 

at 8 cts. per copy; or the Publishers will mail it 
Weekly from now to the end of 1871, at the reduced 
yearly subscription price ef $. They will send it 
with the superb American Agriculturist for the 
same time—(14 months) for $4—or the Agriculturist 


alone for $1.50 for the same time. 


Take them Home. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers, 
245 Broadway, New York. 





“THE PEOPLES’ MAGAZINE,” 
OLD AND NEW, 


For Nevember. 


CONTENTS: Old and New. The French Army 
—Edward Laboulaye. The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood—G B. Woods. Six Months on Five 
Cents—Ralph Keeler. Sylvia's Song~ Nora Perry. 
Snffrage and Education. The Science and Learn- 
ing of the Vatican—O. F. Winslow. The Wail in 
the Pean—Julia Ward Howe. Pink and White 
Tyranny (Chaps. VIIL, IX., X.)—Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe. Indian Summer. What Happened to the 
Khan and the Poor Man’s Son. ‘Theology and 
Faith—Edward A. Horton. Quack Chemists—F. 
W. Clark. Rebecca’s Ma—Fred. W. Loring. Talk 
about the Tea-Table. The Examiner. Record of 
Progress. 





A Great Offer to Subscribers. 


NEW subscribers for 1871 will receive the Octo- 
ber, November, and December numbers of 1870 
FREE, and as an extra inducement to subscribers, 


“THE OHRISTMAS LOOKET,” 


A Christmas Number ot “ Old and New,”’ 


To be published early iri December, as the connect- 
ing link between the Old and New Years, and con- 
tainiug articles by our most popular contributors, 
will be sent FREE to all OLD subscribers who renew 
before December 1, and to all NEW subscribers for 
1871. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE. 





For sale by all Newsdealers. 

Terms :—Yearly subscription $4; single numbers 
35 cents. Specimen number, with Club Rates, 
mailed on receipt of 35 cents. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


143 Washington St., Boston. 





A New and Valuable Book. 
EVERY MOTHER 


Should read and have for constant reference this 
much-needed manual for the —, MATERNITY, by 
Dr. T. 8. VERDI, of Washington, D.C. 1t isacom- 
lete treatise on +/otherhood, song of nancy, 
or, the Nursing and Rearing of nfanta, the Dis- 
eases of Children, the Care and Kducation of Youth, 
Reflections on Marriage. Hmphaticaliy and thorough- 
ly commended by Distinguished Physicians, and by 
the Medical, Keligious, and Secular Press. 
Circulars sent on application ; or, Book sent free by 


| mail on receipt of price, 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 





— 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 








AT HOME. 


—In Milwaukee, when a lazy man is 
caught at work, they say he is “ meddling with 
industry.” 

— A woman lecturer says woman’s sphere 
is bounded on the north by her husband, on the 
east by her baby, on the south by her mother; 
in-law, on the west by her maiden aunt. 

— An Illinois girl, to keep off mosqui- 
toos, bathed her face with benzine, and then 
went to a lamp to dry itin. The minister who 
preached her funeral sermon advised his hearers 
never to fight the insectsjon that line, if they 
bit all summer. 


—Itisa significant fact that in spite of 
the ‘‘degrading” introduction of Chinese la- 
bor, and in spite of the protracted strike which 
sent many shoemakers into other occupations, 
there are more men employed in the shoe 
business in North Adams to-day than ever 
before. 


— The Christian Register describes a 
man who is so “ conservative’ that he always 
speaks of ‘‘the Testament,” because he dis- 
liked anything that is ‘‘ New.” He must be 
the same person who declined to take a certain 
medicine because it promised a “ radical” cure. 


— A young clergyman, having preached 
before a body of ministers, was disappointed 
in not hearing any remarks made in regard to 
his sermon. He at length observed to a father 
in the ministry; ‘‘ My sermon had one excel- 
lence—you must admit: It was short.” ‘ That 
is tudeed an excellence in a sermon,” replied the 
minister, ‘‘ when it has no other.” 


— When General Sherman went to Cali- 
fornia, he was met at a station by a party of 
his former friends in the landof gold. One 
began to make a speech to him: ‘General 
Sherman, on’’—here he was stopped by the 
general, who took him by the hand and shoul- 
der, and with a good-natured smile said: ‘‘ How 
are you, old fellow ? how are you?”’ The speech 
was exploded. 


— A little fellow, some four or five years 
old, and who had never seen a negro, was 
greatly perplexed one day when one came to 
where he and his father were. The youngster 
eyed the stranger suspiciously till he had 
passed, and then asked his father: ‘“‘ Pa, who 
painted that man all black so?’’ God did, my 
sop,” replied the father. ‘‘ Well,” said the 
little one, still looking after the negro, “I 
shouldn’t ’a thought he’d a held still.” 


—A citizen of Massachusetts, having 
lately undergone a very severe operation at the 
hands of the surgeons, was seized with the con- 
viction that they had removed all the internal 
organs from his bedy, und left him a mere 
anatomical shell. All their protestations to the 
contrary only convinced him the more of the 
perfidy of the whole medical profession. Under 
the circumstances it was, of course, useless for 
him to eat or drink, and he steadily refused to 
do either. After lingering in this condition 
for nearly a month, he died the other day ina 

_ Salem hospital, bewailing his stolen vitals, and 
execrating the thievish doctors. 














A. T. STEWART 


HAVE MADE 


LARCE ADDITIONS 
TO THEIR STOCK OF 


Velvets, 
Plushes, 
Velveteens, 
Royals, 
VELVET RIBBONS, 


BLACK AND COLORED, ALL WIDTHS. 


Novelties in Diagonal and Striped 
VELVETS, 


FOR SKIRTS AND DRESSES, 
AT PRICES BELOW OOST OF IMPORTATION. 


Also to the Stock of’ 


Trimming Silks and Satins, 
Ribbons,i and Milinery Coods. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, th and 10th Sts 
NOVELTIES. 


Opening a splendid assortment of French, German, 
and English Fancy Goods, selected by Mr. Macy him- 
self, in those markets, and ordered from the best 
French and Gérman manufaeturers. 

R, H. MACY, 
14th street and 6th av. 


MYERS, 
785 Broadway, cor. 10th rt., opp. A. T. Stewart & Co, 
KID GLOVES, 


New Shades and Styles, from $1.00 upwards. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH JET GOODS. 
FANS, 

FANS. 

Ladies’ Dress Caps and Head-Dresses, 
Laces, Corsets, and Ladies’ Under garments. 
Human Hair Goods, 

Chignons, 
Chatelains and Braids. 
The Newest Styles at Low Prices, at 785 Broadway, 
cor. 10th st. - 


DRY GOODS. 


C. M. GRAVES, salesman at Messrs. H. B. CLAF- 
LIN &£'CO’S, corner of Church and Worth streets, 
New York, solicits the potponage of m de- 
sirous of purchasing Dry at the most favor- 
able rates. [Inquire ‘or G RAVES, 








& co. 











LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


Have now a full assortment of 


DRESS CoobDs, 
MOURNING GOODS, 


Plushes, Velvets, Velveteens, 
Satins, Water-proof 
Cloths, Shawls, &c. 
BLACK SILKS 


AND 


FANCY COLORED SILKS, 


Bought by one of the firm in LYONS, during the re- 
cent panic there. Also, very superior BLACK 
ENGLISH SILK, made to our order. 


Winter Vests and Drawers, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Laces, Embroideries, 
Ribbons and Sash Ribbons, 
Housekeeping Linens, 
Flannels, Blankets, Quilts, and Com- 
fortables. 

All goods have been bought at cash prices, and 

will be sold at the very lewest rates. 


48 East 14th Street, 


In Union Square. 


b 
AT EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 
GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 

Satins, Silks, Trimming and Bonnet Ribbons ; Sash 
Ribbons, 75 cts., 90 cts., $1, and $110; Prices 
not advanced. Line of 25-cent Satin Rib- 
bons closing at 10 cts, per yard. Im- 
ported’Ostrich Feathers and Flowers. 

Dress and Cloak Trimmings, Fringes, Gimps, &c. ; 
Black and Colored Silk Bonnet Velvets, $1 50, 
$1 75, $2 and up; Black and Colored Vel- 
veteens, Cheap; Yankee Notions, Jew- 
elry, Hair Goods, &e., Specialties, 
Leather [Satchels, 65c., 75c., 
85c., 95c., $1, and up. 

Examine. 

Our Lace and Embroidery Departments contain 
Cheap Goods. 

Corsets, 68c., 750., 85e., 95ce., $1, $1 25, $1 50, Ex- 
amine. 


Knitted and Woven Worsted Goods. 
Variety. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311, 3.14 Grand ; 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


Immense 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Prices not Advanced yet. 


KID CLOVES, 


The Rest Dollar Kid in the World. 
Every Pair Guaranteed. 
50 Beautiful Shades, New to-day. 
One and Two-Buttoned Alexandre and Perinot 
Gloves. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, and 3114 Grand St.; 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 
IMPORTED HATS AND BONNETS. 


LATEST DESICNS, 
BOTH TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED, 
Also of our own manufacture. 

Largest Stock in the city to select from—undoubt- 
edly the Cheapest. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311 and 3114 Grand, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block East from the Bowery. 








TO MILLINERS AND COUNTRY STORE- 
KEEPERS. 
Our Stock of 
FALL MILLINERY COODS, 
VELVET HATS, FEATHERS AND 
FLOWERS, 
Will amply repay inspection. 


We cut Lengths at Piece Prices. 


Full lines of the celebrated 
JOSEPH KID GLOVES. 


JOBBING ROOM UP STAIRS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Nos. 309, 311, and 3114 Grand, 66, 68 and 70 Allen st. 
Fifth block east from the Bowery 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
164 Atlantic Street, 

Have opened their new stock of 
AUTUMN AND WINTER GOODS, 
SILKS, 

Plain and Fancy, in all desirable styles and colors, 


IRISH POPLINS, 
Pim Bro’s only. 


PLAID GOODS, 
in Crape Cloth, Serges, Siams, Velours, ete. 


SHAWL SUITS & SUIT MATERIALS, 
Cordonets, Takonaise, Biarritz Reps, etc. 


MOURNING GOODS 
of all desirable kinds. 


BLACK SILKS, 
Under Regular Prices. 


J. & B. offer a stock of Foreign and Domestic 


Fabrics unequalled in variety and beauty, and at 
the very lowest market rates. 


CORSETS FOR THE MILLION. 
Tee ne aegis ar PEC 
A EB STOCK OF CORSETS, 60c, EACH. 

LADIES) TUCKED SKIRTS, from 


100 DO: 
A. COUR, 








422 Fulton Staeei, Brovklyn. 


CARPETS, 


Great Reduction in Prices. 


Moquettes, $3 to $5. 
Axminsters, $3 to $4. 
Wiltons, $2.50 to $3.50. 
Velvets, $2.25 to $3. 
Brussels, $1.50 to $2.25. 
Tapestries, $1.20 to $1.40. 
Three-Plys, $1.40 to $1.60. 
Inarains, 76 cts. to $1.25. 


Also, a Large Line of Upholstery Goods, 


Consisting of 


BROCATELLES, DAMASKS, PLAIN AND 
FIGURED REPS, LACE AND NOTTING- 
HAM CURTAINS, !PIANO COVERS, 
SHADES, HOLLANDS, &c., &c., &c. 


AMERICAN MOQUETTES, $3.50 per yard, 
equal in style and quality to the French. 
We have just received by steamer 1,900 Pieces English 
Tapestry Brussels, which we offer at $1.20 per yard. 


J. P. CARLL & CO., 
309 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Mr. 8. C. CARLL takes pleasure in informing his 
numerous friends and patrons that he has dissolved his 
connection with the house of ARNOLD, CONSTABLE 
& CO., and hereafter will devote his entire attention to 
the BROOKLYN TRADE. Having just returned from 
Europe, where he has spent the past four months in 
selecting DESIGNS FOR THE FALL TRADE, he 
feels confident that he is now prepared to show as Fine 
and Complete a Stock of CARPETS as can be found 
in the country. 





UPHOLSTERY 
cGcooopDs. 


ELEGANT STOCK OF 


LACE CURTAINS, 


JUST OPENED. 


LINENS, 
WINDOW SHADES, 


ALL AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
ALSO, 


LINOLEUM! 


The Best Floor Cloth 
EVER MADE, 
7,000 Yards a week Sold in England! 


It is water-proof, wears TWICE AS LONG as 
Oil-Cloth, can be washed in the same manner, is 
warm and soft to the feet, and of Carpet-like ap- 
pearance. IMMENSE STOCK ON HAND. 


JOSIAS TAYLER & CO., 


Successor to I. E. WALRAVEN, 
751 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


st —— —_— 


ABBATT, MOORE «& CO., 


No. 52 EAST TENTH ST., 
A FEW DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY, 


Have manufactured for the present and coming season 
a very large stock of 


CLOTHING 


Youths, Boys, and Children. 


They also keep a great variety of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Cloths and Cassimeres, which they make to 
order for 

GENTLEMEN, AS WELL‘AS BOYS, 


in the very best style and at moderate prices. They 
make a specialty of Uniform School Suits and Coach- 
men’s Livery. 





PROF. HORSFORD’S 


SELF-RAISING 
BREAD-PREPARATION, 


Sold by all Grocers, 

has the unqualified recommendation of all Profes- 

sional and Scientific men. 

Read what they have to say about it. 

From Pror. ADOLPH Ort, formerly of the ‘‘ Ecole 
eae py " in Zurich, Switzerland, and well 
known in this city from his writings in the Jour 
nal of Applied Chemistry : 

‘*T have succeeded in producing not only the most 
alatable, but also the whitest and most cellular 
read pastry and cakes, from Horsford’s Bread 

oo As regards the high nutritive value 

of Phosphates in bread or f in general. I 

scarcely can believe that any doubt ean be enter- 

tained by any Physician ef the present day.” 

From REV. CRAMMOND KENNEDY, Associate Editor 

of the Christian Union : 

‘‘ After a thorough trial of Horsford’s Bread Pre- 
paration, I heartily recommend it as quick, sure, 
agreeable, and healthful in its effects. 

From ORANGE Jupp, Editor of the American Ag- 


rist : 

‘“We have been using Prof. Horsferd's Bread 
Preparation for a year or two past, and find it very 
convenient for quickly producing light biscuit, 
cake, &c., and shall continue its usp. le more 
convenient than the usual ‘ Soda and Cream of Tar- 
tar.’ we fall in with Prof. Horsrorp's idea that it 
is also more healthtul.” 

From HERBERT G. Torrey, A.B., Chemist at the 
United Assay Office Laboratory in New York : 
“I have used Horsford’s Bread Preparation in 

my family with great success, and after a compara- 

tive test of all the most Bea Baking Powders, 

find it the cheapest as well as the best. i 


For Use in the Family. 
HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
Table Sauce. 


ALL GROCERS HAVE KE. 
IN QUANTITY BY 


Halford Sauce Co.., 








Nee 185 Milk Street, Boston. 





| 


THE BRIGHT SID 


ONCE A MONTH, 25 Cents A YEAR, 
THE BRICHT SIDE 
TWICE A MONTH, 50 Cents A YEAR: 
THE BRICHT SIDE 

EVERY WEEK, 21.00 A YEAR. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


Not less than three months, same rate as by the year. 


FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


ees 
To the end of the 
for the year 1871. 
order. 


present year to new subscribers 
lease mention this when you 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


Large premiums for clubs. Specimen copy free. 
No continued stories. The very best writers. 


100 Gold Dollars 


Now offered as prizes for short stories and poems. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


Unexcelled in beauty. The cheapest paper in the 
world. Vigorous and lively. Thoroughly Christian. 
An exponent of the living world of interest to the 
young. A cultivator of that which is pure and ele- 
vating in fancy. A teacher of that which is valua- 
ble and entertaining in fact. The largest circula- 
tion of any children’s paper or magazine in the 
world, considering length of time’ published. Ex- 
amine an | see if success is an index of merit. Send 

our; ubscription, or order a specimen at once. 
Wention where you saw this advertisement. JOHN 
B. ALDEN & Cu., Publishers, Chicago, IL. 


SUBSCRIBE! SUBSCRIBE!! SUBSCRIBE !! 
FREE! 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


W89 BOOK Sadrveniies: 


R. W. CARROLL & CO., Pubs., Cincinnati, O. 


The Best Ladies’ agazine | 


A combination of the Useful, the Enter- 
taining, and the Beautiful. 


DEMOREST’S 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 


The Model Parlor Magazine of America. 


Contains the essentials of all others, including the 
utilities of the Household and Home interests in all 
its departthents. 

The only R-liable Fashions in all their details. 

The beauties and utilities of Literature, Poetry, 
Sketches, Stories, Music, Florticulture, and every 
branch of entertaining and useful reading calculated 
to enliven and elevate society and make our homes 
attractive, useful and happy. Yearly, $3, with a 
choice from a large list of premiums, among which 
is a splendid parlor chromo, worth $5, and the large 
and beautiful steel engraving, ‘‘ The Pic-nie on the 
4th of July,” worth $10, or the valuvble book, ‘‘How 
to Talk, How to Write, How to Behave, and How 
to do Business,’ bound in cloth and gilt, price $2 25, 
and other premiums worth from $2 to $10 to each 
subscriber. 

We call attention to the originality and suprema- 
cy of our fashion department. 

Ladies who only wish to take one magazine, will 
find it to their advantage to take one upon whose 
styles and accuracy they can rely. 

Splendid premiums for clubs, incuding a Grover 
& Baker Sewing Machine, for only 20 subscribers. 
A Webster's large unabridged Dictionary for only 8 
subscribers. Gold Watches, China, Tea and Dinner 
Sets, Silver and Plated Ware, Accordeons, Flutes, 
Guitars, Clocks, Lamps, and numerous other desir- 
able and valuable articles, given as premiums on ex- 
traordinary liberal terms. pingle copies of the Mag- 
azine, 25 cents, mailed free. Specimen copies, with 
circulars, mailed free on receipt of fifteen cents. 

Address 


W. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 


838 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Best Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine ! 


Demorest’s Monthly 


YOUNC AMERICA 


Always sparkling with entertaining Stories, Poems 
Puzzles, usic, Travels, Dialogues, Games, and 
other entertaining features, all profasely illustrated. 
Single copies 12 cts., post free. Yearly, $1 50, with 
a choice of the following beautiful and valuable pre- 
miums to each subscriber: a fine parlor Chromo, 
worth $5, and equal to an oi) painting ; or, a fine 
morocco gilt-edge Pocket Bible ; or, a fine pear!- 
handle two-blade Pocket Knife and a Pallet of best 
Paints ; or, a superior Spyglass; or, The Book of 
Adventures, price $1 00; or a choice of the splendid 
premiums offered to single subscribers to Demorest’s 
Monthly Magazine, and premiums for clubs. Speci- 
mens, With cirenlars, mailed free on receipt of ten 
cents. Address 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
838 Broadway, N. Y. 


RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


The Railroad Man’s Paper. 


Tllustrated } News & Operation, 
Weekly Engineering, 
arto + Reports, 
Journal, Management, 
24 Pages. w B | Advertising. 


A. N. KELLOGG, Publisher, 
Terms: &3 per Annum.) 101 Washington St., Chicago 
G2" Will be Four Dollars after January 1, 1871. 3 











T. GC. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 
And Office Furniture, 


No, 176 FULTON STREET, 
Opposite St. Paul's Church, and 


No. 107 FULTON STREET, 
New York. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE TO ORDER 


+ ~~ 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Head~ rs of Nitrous 
Oxide sg for Teeth Extraction, wer Institute, 
ew Yor 








SITING CARDS of Latest Style.—A 

package sent (printed), ps. for Sixty 
cents. No humbug. Send 1 address to J. M. 
MILLER, Harrisburg, Pa. 


OR FAMILY USE.—Apple Parer, Corer, 
and Slicer. Price $2. Made by D. H. Whit- 
temore, Worcester, Mass. 


“RUSSIAN 


Lile best Snapper cy 








» eVer Wura, 


New Series, Vol. IT., No. 17. 


STOVES. 


BUY NOT A. 
HEATER, RANGE, OR STOVE, 


UNTIL YOU KNOW ALL ABOUT 


Sanford’s Patent Hot-Air Furnaces, 


Portable or set in bricks 
SANFORD’S Patent New York Fireplace Heater. 
SANFORD’S MAMMOTH GLOBE HEATERS, 
CHALLENGE KITCHEN RANGES, Improved. 
BEACON LIGHT and SWEET HOME 
PORTABLE RANGES. 


Beacon Light Base-Burners, 
And _ the GON Migit be LIVE OAK, CONFI- 
DENCE, SENTINEL, and GOOD WILL COOKING 
STOVES, the product of men of experience and scien- 
tific attainments. 


UNSURPASSED EACH OF ITS KIND. 
Made only by the 
NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 and 241 WATER ST., N. Y. 
Manufacturers also of a general variety of other 
Stoves. Send for Circulars. 


BOYN TOWN’S 
BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE 
FURNACES, 

LOW AND ELEVATED DOUBLE-OVEN 
RANGES, 

BALTIMORE FIRE-PLACE HEATERS, HEAT- 

ING, COOKING, AND LAUNDRY 
STOVES, 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
No. 234 Water St., New York. 
Send for circular: 





PERPETUAL BASE. BURNERS. 


Heaters—Hot Air Furnaces. 
THATCHER HEAMING CO., 602 Broadway, N. ¥ 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 
Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 

T.S. BERRY & CO., 789 Broadway. corner 10th 
St., keep a fine assortment of Pianos, Organs, or 
Melodeons, for sale or rent, at very low prices for 
eash. Their HALLET, DAVIS, & CO.’S pianos 
are unsurpassed. Their stock of second-hand pianos 
and melodeons is very fine and very cheap. They 
sell on small monthly payments and rent cheap. 
Their organs, with the Vox Angelic, are superb. 


You can getagood bargain there always. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 


THE EXCELLENT 


CHAMBERS PIANO-FORTE, 
Square and Upright. 


Acknowledged by the first musical talent of the country 
to be the BEST PIANO now made and the most durable. 
The great_combination of excellent qualities in the 
CHAMBERS PIANO in regard to tone, touch, power, and 
perfecticn of workmanship, have placed it in the front 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and con- 
sequently the cheapest Piano in the market. Piano- 
dealers and purchasers are invited to call at our Fac- 
tory, No, 221 Sixth St. Send foracireular. Address, 
T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
99 and 101 Fourth Ave.. New York City. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 
E.& G. G. HOOK, Boston, 
Builders of the powerful COLISEUM ORGAN ; the 
large organ inthe PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brooktyn, 
and of many hundreds of instrnments of all sizes, in 
every part of the country, and of all denominations, 

Represented in New York by ° 
JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated on 
recisely the same terms as at the factory. 





A GREAT OFFER!! 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first class makers, includ- 
ing Chickering & Son's, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 
to $20 monthly until paid; the same to Let, and rent 
money applied if purchased. 


SEWING-MACHINES, &c. 


—_—— 


IF WE WERE:TO PURCHASE 
A Sewing Machine, 





WE SHOULD GET A 


FLORENCE; 


not solely because it took the highest prizes at the 
New England Fair at Providence, at New York 
State Fair, Maryland State Fair, or because the 
judges at the American Institute say, ‘‘ This is bet- 
ter than any of its class known to the judges "—not 
these, not all together, but because we like it best, 
as a woman would say. It works like a charm; we 
can sew anything we please with it; the children 
can’t get it out of order; and it is put at most rea- 
sonable terms.—Church Union 


The American Buttonhole, Overseaming, & 
Sewing Machine Co. 


Have now ready for delivery their 


NEW and GREATLY IMPROVED 
SEWING-MACHINES, 


WITH or WITHOUT the 
parts. 


Buttonhole 


Don’t fail to see them before purchasing 
elsewhere. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES—572 & 574 Broadway. 
N. Y., and 264 Fulton Av., Brooklyn. 


Send for circulars and samples. 
Canvassers and agents liberally treated with.@ 


New Haven Family Kaitter, 


L atest, cheapest, and best forfamily use. Patented in 
nine countries. Company invite any test or comparison. 
Machine knits Vy pee Price $30 for plain, $35 for 
silver-plated, for gold-plated, including Reel, Win- 
der, Bobbins, Oiler, &c. ghts sold. Agents wanted. 
Address, New Haven Family Knitting Machine Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


JAMES SHARKEY, — 
MONUMENT 


WORKS, 


CREENWOOD CEMETERY, 
5th av., 23d and 24th sts., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Milita and Civic Monuments, Statucs, 
Tombs, Vaults, Fences, etc., 
Designed and executed in the best style of art 
large and varied assortment of 


Monuments, Statuary, Gravestones, etc., 


A 





Always on exhibition, ~~ for sale at reasonable 
Pp 


oes. 





Oct. 29, 1870. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








ABROAD. 


—Whby is Victor Emmanuel like a toma- 
hawk? Because he is now said to be ‘ a tool 
in the hands of the Reds.” 

—The entire civil administration of Prus- 
siais being conducted from the headquarters 
of King William and Count Bismarck, in 
France. 

—The wounded of the German armies, 
when they recover, are not sent back to the 
front right away, but at first to the reserve 
corps. 

— The Thirty-fifth Prussian Infantry 
have been armed with captured Chassepot guns 
as an experiment. Targets for this experiment 
will be the French soldiers. 

—The widow of the author of Wachi am 
Rhein is liviug at Thalheim, in Wurtemberg. 
Queen Augusta has sent her the gold medal 
destined for her husband. 

—Navigation has been resumed in all 
North-German ports, as no French vessels are 
near, and the harbor obstructions have been re- 
moved in a great measure. 

—The University of Berlin has furnished 
a contingent of more than sixteen hundred 
volunteers for the German army. Medical stu- 
dents are represented in the greatest number. 

—The brewers of Berlin have sent five 
hundred kegs of beer, packed in ice, to the 
German army. A committee of brewers, armed 
with the proper beer glasses, » accompanies this 
shipment of malt extract. What can the Ger- 
man soldiers expect from the French if their 
own countrymen ma/t-treat them in such a 
manner? 

—The subject of bringing down rain by 
the firing of artillery has again been revived, 
owing to the long droughts that have lately 
prevailed. What gives a color of feasibility 
to it, at present, is the fact that the reign of 
Louis Napoleon has lately been brought down 
by Prussian guns. 

—Lord Alfred Paget, on the part of Her 
Majesty the Queen, has paid u visit of sympa- 
thy to the ex-Empress of the French at Chisle- 
hurst. Lord Alfred was wisely appointed for 
the duty, inasmuch as he was:in attendance 
upon the Emperor and Empress during their 
visit to London, and was personally well known 
to both of them. 
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“COMMUNION SERVICES. 


We are are making a Specialty of the 
manufacture of Communion Ware of the 
finest quality and of chaste and appropri- 
ate designs. Catalogues showing the dif- 
ferent styles will be sent by mail on apoli- 
cation. 

ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 
20 John St., New York, 
Manufacturers of Fine Silver Ptated Ware. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


—— 
Fourteen Numbers, differing in flexibility and 
and fineness, adapted to every style of writing. 








Their Superiority acknowledged by all Pen- 
men. 


For sale by all first-class Stationers. 


Ee Sample Card. artistically arranged, and se- 


curely inclosed, sent by mail upon receipt of Twenty- 
five cents. 


Send for Circulars. Address 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 & 140 Granil St., New York, 





Chromos, Sterescopes, Albums 
AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS. 
Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 a N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 





WASHINGTON MEDALLION PEN. 


These are the BEST pens in the world, All persons 
who hold Patron’s Tickets om ge a list of the drawn 
numbers by referring to The une of Monday - 
week, or sending their address, with better, stezay, 60 
the ““W ashington Medallion Pen Company,” 11 College 
Place, N. ¥. 





DEMOREST’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


In the form of premiums, offers easy opportunities 
for acquiring sewing machines, a metodeon or organ, 
clocks, stoves, clothes-wringers, lamps, desks, games, 
satchels, diaries, albums, scissors, pictures, music, 
flower-seeds, a Webster's Dictionary, handsome ar- 
ticles of table furniture, in the shape of cutlery, sil- 
ver ware and china, and the newest and most de- 
sirable books, and many other things designed for 
ornament and ube. 


We have also determived to offer our magnificent 
steel engraving of 


The Pic-Nic on the Fourth of July, 


as one of the first premiums to each subscriber. 
Send 15 cents for a specimen and full list of premi- 
ums. Address 


W. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 


838 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


HOMOEOPATHIC 


Pharmaceutists-- Publishers 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


145 Grand Street, New York. 
234 Sutter Street, San Fa pee 
Constantly on hand, a full assortment of Medi- 
cines and ks for Physicians and family use. Or- 
ders per mail promptly attended to. 
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Hor 
ALFRED L, SEWELL, 


Editor. 


Entirely Original 


the new 
contain ft 


thought and style. 
beautiful motto: 


Two Months Free! 4 


$1.50 a Year; Six @opies for 





Two Months Free! 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 
MAGAZINE. 


——__>———. 


Beautifully Illustrated, and Greatly Enlarged and Improved, 
1871. 


EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 
Assoeiate Editor. 


\ ! The Best Juvenile {'! 
‘Hasa larger Circulation 


than any other Juvenile 
. Magazine 1n the world. 


$1.50 A YEAR. 


pee Ss ~ > 


hind First Class. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL, during its whole life, now over five years, has been especially dis- 
tinguished for its PURITY, VIGOR, ORIGINALITY, and VIVACITY. 
larger circulation than was ever before enjoyed by any Juvenile Magazine in the world. It has lately 
been greatly enlarged and improved, the pages have been made smaller and increased in number. 
Fi ar there will be a still further enlargement by the addition of more pages. 

ull page and other Origin: al Illustrations, by the best artists in this country. 
THE LitTLE CorPora.'s writers are unsurpassed for freshness, life, and vigor, or for purity of 
The magazine has no superior in any country. It does not fear to live up to its 

‘‘ Fighting against wrong; and for the Good, the True, and the Beautiful ;’ 
not only to entertain its readers, but to make them wiser, nobler, and better. 
to throw around everything a charm of freshness and light that wins the hearts of both old and young. 


Its intrinsic merits have won for ita 


With 
Each number will 


* peeking 
While doing this, it seeks 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS are offered to those who will raise Clubs, both in Cash 
Commissions, and in 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS! 
Among which are Books, Pictures, Watches, Cabinet Organs, Sewing Machines, Silver Plated Ware. &c. 


The November and December Nos, of 1870, are sent 
use to all New Subscribers for 1871, whose names and 
money are sent before the close of November. 


NOW is the time to Subscribe and Raise Clubs! ! 
ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF A YEAR! 


$7.50; Single Copy, 15 Cents. 


A Sample Copy, with Premium List, will be sent free to any one who will promise 
to try to raise a Club. 


Address 


SEWELL & MILLER, Publishers, Chicago, Til. Ill. 





“THE AMERICAN PIANO,” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DOANE, WINC, CUSHINC & SMITH, 


423 Broome St., New York. 





—Liberal Christian, Dee. 18, 1869. 


pendent, Sept. 22, 187 hes 


“ For power, sweetness of tone, elastie touch, elegant workmanship, and finish, it stands unrivalled.” 


‘Its full round tone—unsurpassed in purity and power—makes it an especial favorite.”—The Inde- 





AGE NTS WANTED. 


2975 to $250 per mont, 





everywhere, 
a4 pt +4 
mle, to introduce the GENU 
COMMON SENSE YP AMILY SEWING Va 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in 
_ a most superior manner. Price only $15. Fully 
licensed and warranted for five years. We will 
— pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a 
8 stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
'S than ours. It makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
o Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart witheut tearing it. 
We pay le yy from $75 to $250 per month and 
°c expenses, or a commission irom which tw “4 
[4] oa amount can be made. 
& CO., Boston, Mass. ; 


Address SECOM 
Louis, Mo., or Chicago, Tu. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
AGENTS DOAN UR TT 
Wanted for ui 


Twelve Years *7%¢ Wild hile ¢ lin 


The most attractive nit. best selling book of the 
season. Among the orders recently received in one 
mail were the following for this book: Qne for 50 
copies, two for 100 each, and one for 200. Our 
16 PAGE circular and a poster with 30 beautiful 
illustrations, together with terms &c., will be sent 
FREE to any person desiring information with a 
view to taking an agency. C. F. VENT, Publisher, 
5 Osae Place, N. Y., 38 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 
H. HUBBARD, 4000 hestnutSt., Philadel- 
- &, L S. Goodman & CO., 5 Custom House Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Be 








i‘ Apples of Gold in Pictures of Silver.” 
WANTED, ACENTS, 


Men and women of intelligence and energy, to take or- 
ders for our brilliant, sparkling and rare work. 


Living Thoughts of Leading Thinkers. 
By Rev. 8. P. Lunn, A.M. 
treasure house of brilliant, pungent, and live 
——_ on all me, leading go of the day, to 
whi de pular authors. 
An Intellectnal Banquet for wil who read and think. 
Address, for T 
J. * POSTER & CO., Publishers, 
Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Prospectus Book for csonaitien Sree of cost to work- 
agents. 








ANTED !—AGENTS everywhere. to can- 

vass for JoHN 8. C. ABBoTT’s forthcoming 
book, ** Prussia and the Franco-Prussian 
War.” A live subject for a-wide-awake can. 
vasser. Address B. B. RUSSELL, Boston, Mass. 





GENTS WANTED FOR 


GOD 
IN HISTORY. 


a 

| As grand Theme, and the yrandest book of modern 
mes. All History analyz Jrom anew stand point, 

GoJ rules among the nations. An OPEN BIBLE 

nevery iand. No other took like *t. Approved by 

over 100 Divines and all the leading = papers. 

The best terms to Agents ever before given. Our 
new plan insures a salein every family. Address, 
at once, J. W. GOODSPEED & CO. 

37 Park Row, New York, or 148 Lake St., Chicago. 
Bo°°ok ACENTS WANTED for a new, 
unique, and elegantly illustrated work, ‘ OuR 
SISTER REPUBLIC”; Sight- ae and Adventure in 
the land of the Aztecs. By Albert 8. Evans. 
Wma. H. Sewarp writes: “ The descriptions are 
a and striking ; the style brilliant and attractive ; 
ictures of exican society will be thought by the 
ublic too highty colored : I-think the error lies on the 
oth er side."’ All who wish to canvass for the most 
attractive and best-selling book will send for cireu- 
lars, &c., to Columbian Book Co., Hartford, Ct. 








a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 
re Circular and 


$250 Dies. Don’t fail to secu 


Samples, free. Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro. Vt. 


$60 





A WEEK paid to agentsina —~" cee 
Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 


$34 PER DAY. 
ACENTS WANTED! 


In every Town, County, and State, to canvass for 


Henry Ward Beecher's Paper, 
With Which is CIVEN AWAY 


That superb and world-renowned work of art ‘* - 
pee Household Engraving ef wo: 
ton.”’ The fost peer and and the grandest en +r 
in Agere, . i ae + nyh. in 
au a easier — baeen 
ies A . entlemen tT te ay 1 
remunerative Fe Tah y canvassers, an 
soliciting agents will f ore money in this than 
anything ae It is som Soe me entirely new, being an 


unpreceden — and very taking. 
pe at napenrs ry ng. Send for 





J.B. FORD & CO., 
39 Park Row, New York. 


How made ~~ Cider, Win 





veer 


hours, Vien 





anges. Horch ctf a_i P ? 


SaeE, 


AMERICAN TONTINE 


LIFE AND SAVINGS 


INSURANCE CoO., 
102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, President. 
ROBERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President. 
HENRY SNYDER, Secretary. 

PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Attorney. 
JOHN, N. WHITING, Counsel. 

FOSTER & THOMPSON, Solicitors. 

CHAS. McMILLAN, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


AGENTS WANTED. Apply at the office of the 
Company. 


DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, President, No.102 Broadway. 
RO BERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President, No. 102 


Broadw wer 
SARUAL ILLETS, of Willets & Co., No. 303 Pearl 
street. 
ee = 8. BROWN, of Brown Bros. & Co., No. 9 


al 
JONATHAN THORNE, of Thorne, Watson & Co., No. 
18 Ferry stree rt 
JOHN A oe YG, Attorney and Counsellor, No. 


Wal 
ROBEK™ FU 'FOBELL, of Robert Schell & Co., No. 21 
ai 
J. O. ). SEYMOUR, | of J. Seymour & Co., Nos. 9 and 
WILLIAM BLOODGOOD, No. 23 West Twenty-fourth 


J. £GIRAUD FOSTER, of Fcster & Thomson, No. 

J. WILSON STRATTON, ad of the Novelty 
Iron Works, No. 111 Broadw: 

Joast al COOPER, of Cooper, Fellows & Co., No. 

de 

R. L EN ix RENNEDY, View Spestiens of the Bank of 
Co cueaetes, | No. 31 Nassau stree 

MINOT C. RGAN, Banker. No. 87 Wall street. 

JOHN ‘CASWELL ot John Caswell & Co., No. 87 

ro 
EDWARD HAIGHT, President National Bank of the 
n 


ENGSS 
e's street. 
JAMES M. BROWN, of Brown Bros. & Co., No. 59 
eet 


Wall str 
BLAH A HELL, Merchant, No. Paws 
BLiJé —_ ‘BROWN, of Elijah T. Brown & Co., 
Spruce stree 
ABRAM 5. HEWITT, of Cooper, Hewitt & Co., No. 
17 Burling slip. ; 


408 PER CENT. 


Important New Features in Dividends 


and Modes of Insurance, 


All kinds of Non-Forfeiting Life and Endowment 
Policies issued ; also, Temporary Insurance and _De- 
ferred Annuity Joint Life and Loan Redemption Poli- 
cies and Annuities. 

Policies Incontestible. 

Liberal Modes of Vayment of Premiums. 

Low yet Safe Kates of Insurance. 

Liberty to T: ‘ravel. 

Thirty Days’ Grace on Renewals. 

Prompt Payment of Losses. 

Economy in Expenses. , 

Loans on Policies. 

Annual Dividends on Contribution Plan. 

No Extra Charge for Policy, Stamps, or Medical Ex- 
amination. 

No Extra Charge for Army and Navy Officers. 

No Extra Charge for Captains and Officers of first- 
class Steam ships and Sailing Vessels. 

No Extra Charge for Railroad Conductors. 

No Extra Charge for Females. 


THE 


MUTUAL GUARANTY 
LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


No. 98 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Issues LIFE Insurance 
Policies = an mm Bayeeres 
and origi 
wil mentof TRIN KOLLARS 

a Sears a af policy fo for TWO 
LLARS, 





Gate sume = >} 


tion), 
and a smal 


RATA 


class and division in which 
a policy is registered. 

n some essential “points, 
such as medical examina- 

pa: mn 
ab: bsollite. polbnek tals Aas 
ciation does not vary ‘too 
any of our oldest companies ; 
but in greater simplicity, 
economy, and accomm 
tion of of pay ments, it difters 
mate! 
hedaaaias Capital, 


$259,000. 


For particulars, pamphlets may be had 
tously at the office of the Association, No. 98 
way; = ew York, or of its agents. 

N. 8. P. HEINTZELMAN, U.S. A., um 
ISAAC Tp Jr., Vico-Presi 
L. TIERNAN BRIEN, Secretar 
JAMES A. RICHMOND, General Agent. 


tui- 
road- 


RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES, 


CGCOLDEN LOCKS 


RAVEN TRESSES. 
What a Contrast! 


Loo: those beautiful, graceful Ringlets and 

uced by the — of C1 Flexible Mag- 
netic ir-Curlers a: mpers. 

oe e use of these artie ~ © a natural > is 
= Y heat. Heat m: stiff, stu 

the liquid, which is te the if 

2 the hair, Gmming its lustre, and eventually produc. 


ole top hist Monat amcefat carts and 


pend perf. more aaleral. These articles 
rere: Apt! a satisfaction or the money 
oy address upon receipt of price. 
Gee a Hh 
1 B 2X, con! et inches long..... id 
1 12-3 
+ nee 12—4 
Address G. W.4WOOD. Herald Building. 
218 Broadway, N. Y., General Agent for 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
AT GREAT REDUCTION, 


conte his great variety and style of first-class 
tanze peeerunens t of boots, shoes, gaiters, 
and al rs are Offered at a great reduction from for- 
ces. % visit to this Sctablisnment is solicited, 
toe examine the large assortment of goods, and be con- 
that this is the place to get first-class goods at 
low pa articular attention given to measure 
wor! 


“ “ 


. 8. 





Cc, C. RICHMOND, 
573 Broadway. 


MILLER & CoO., 
No. 3 Union Square, N. Y. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, GENTS’ & BOYS’ BOOTS 
and SHOES of all the various kinds. 
BEAUTIFUL in STYLE, EXCELLENT 
QUALITY, and MODERATE in PRICES. 
Ladies visiting the city are respectfully invited 
to CALL, see and udge for themselves. 

MILLER & CO., 3 Union Square, N. Y. City. 


in 





dole AND LASTS made on a new 
cure for tender feet. 
by Anatomists, Phy- 
eee on s. 
ATKINS, 

114 Daion att street, and 367, Broadway. 

lum received at the late Fair of the 

te. 


hest 
American u 





Do you wish to reduce your rent? 
Do you wish to make‘a sleeping apartment of any 
reom in your house ? 
you wish the most easy and luxurious bed attain- 
able under any circumstances ? 
For further particulars send stamp for circular to 
Crosby Cabinet Bed Co., 171 Canal 8t., New York. 


srs. ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 1809 


SAPOLIO 


For General 
Household 


pu rooses 


Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


ro oo”. a “er 


es 
ot Han 
cer for 





ESTB. 





und of + cetars carl 


‘Soa make tw ety 
ry soa re “ack ¥ 


ame Bet Soap. 
ry it. cea v 


BRO THERS, Front St., New 


H. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


Asbestos Roof Coating 


78 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


DEON 
fork. 








HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 

OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 

GAGE GAPITAR, «4 « + 6 

Assets, lst July, 1870, ° ° 
Liabilities, a ° ‘ ° ° 


,000 00 
3,235 74 
309 49 


4,5 


ABSTR. ACT OF THE 
THIET. FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
wing the condition of the Company on 
the ist day of July, 1870. 
ASSETS. 
Cash, Balancein Bank.. « cocccceccvcscocs 
Bonds and Mortgages, being’ first lien on 
Estate .. 


Loans on Stocks, pay yabie™ on demand... 
United : States Siete os 
State, Munici 

(market v: me)... aos ae 
other Property, 


Total ccccoccccescccccecess 


$200,808 00 


Wisosiianous igemaa, 22227. tet22 14 
ences cece $4,576,285 74 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. 


D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres't. 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
GEO. M. LYON, Ass’t Secretary. 
T. B. GREENE, 2d Ass’t Secretary. 
New YORK, July 12, 1870. 


BELMONT HOTEL, 
J. P. RICHARDS, Prop’r, 
DINING ROOMS, 


Rooms 50 cts., 75 cts. and $1 00 
PER NIGHT. 


1338, 185 & 137 Fulton street 


NEW Y 








TROY BELLS. 


Old gy 5K Troy Bell Foundry, 


TRO >» N. V.—(Established 1852), a large ascort 

am { "of Church, Academy, Fire Alarm, and othe 

oy on hand and made toorder. Made o 

genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). Hung with R. 

tary Mountin, the best and moat durable ever use i 

WARRAXTED SATISFACTORY. 

— Illustrated Catalc ow sent free Pre applicati 

_JON & Co, roy N. Ye 


MENEELY’S BELL  FOUNDERY 


WEST TROY, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1826. 
Pe Academy Factory and other Bells, made 
tin, warranted satisfactory, end 
a... with our New Patent Rotary Yoke tae 
most recent and desirable bell fixture in use. 
For prices and catalogues apply to 
E. A. & G. ENEELY 


West Troy, N ¥ 


BELLS 


For Charches, Schools, Academies, Factories, Fire 
Alarms, &c., &c., of Pure Bell Metal (Copper and 
). and fitted with papers Eo 
at lowest cash poigee. Also AMA —- 
at 20 cts. per Ib. ane sent 
8S. 8S. DAVIS, 55 3 Dey St., N. Y. 


A. WILLARD & CO., 
Pm Looking Glasses, 


177 Canal Strect 
2d Block West of the Bowery, NEW aK. 








at 





,OLBY WRINGER! Best and Cheapest! 
OMPOSED 


of yoo? materials ! J ] J 
oerecr, durable, nnd efficient! 
OLBY aan 


ie ith every otk Nl 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


New Series, Vol. II., No. 17. 
































NEW STYLES MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORCANS. RESONANT. 
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THE GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


IN 


ROOFING. 


— 





September 1st, 1870 
Having just completed our new manufactory—the largest and most complete of its kind in this coun- 
try—we desire to furnish samples to builders, general merchants and others, of the Patent 


ASBESTOS ROOFINC, 


which is the result of nearly thirteen years’ experience in the manufacture of substitutes for the 
more expensive kinds of roofing. 

This neers Roofing Material is entirely different from any other, and is ten times stronger than 
any Composition Roofing in use. 

It consists of a strong heavy canvas, a surface layer of our Improved Felt and a Manilla lining— 
the whole cemented and compressed into a firm compact material resembling leather. 

It is manufactured in one continuous sheet, and weighs only 50 pounds to 100 square feet. It is 
adapted for steep or flat roofs, in any climate, and costs only about half as much as tin. The Patent 


ASBESTOS ROOF COATING 


is a fibrous coating, made of the indestructible Fibrous Mineral Asbestos. It is oe ready 
for use, for coating the Asbestos Roofing, and for repairing and preserving Old fs. Can be 
applied with a brush, and forms a Waterproof Felting on any surface to which 11 is applied. 

ese materials can be readily applied by any one, no heat being required. Liberal terms and exclusive 
rights will be given to responsible dealers. 


oe M Full descriptive Pamphlets, Prices and Samples sent free 
ma 


H. W. JOHNS, Sole Manufacturer, 
Established in 1858. 78 William Street, New York. 


8. DINGEE, Auctioneer. 





PEREMPTORY SALE by order of THOS. R. HAWLEY, Trustee, | 
en 


¥ 


GREAT CENTRAL SUB-DIVISION 
OF 
CRAND PARK, 


SATURDAY, October 29, at | o’clock, P. M., ON THE CGROUNDS, 
Absolutely without Reserve, to the Highest Bidder, 


150 FIRST-CLASS VILLA PLOTS,. 


From 1 to 5 acres each—the very choice of the beautiful lands of the Park—sold by the acre. Also the 
ELECANT MODERN MANSION 


Formerly the residence of THOS. R. HAWLEY, Esq., spacious, tasteful, and abounding with every 


modern requirement of wealth and refinement; together with extensive outbuildings and 10 AORENS 
OF COSTLY ORNATE GROUNDS. Also 6 ” ne 


THE PICTURESQUE VILLA 


formerly owned by H. D. CLAPP, Esq., a modern rural residence, with every convenience, commodious 
outbuildings, and 12 ACRES OF BEAUTIFUL LAWN, adorned with fruit and shade trees. 


THE HANDSOME COTTAGE of Mrs, McINTYRE and 470-100 acres of land. Also, a 
NEAT COTTAGE, with one acre. All to be sold without reserve. 

SPECIAL TRAINS leave Depot, 4th Ave. and 27th Street, at 8 45 and 11 30 A.M. 

For descriptive pamphlets and further information apply to 


DINCEE, KETCHAM & CO., 82 Cedar ot. 
OOLEY aS 

He YEAST, Sks, 
POWDE 








. | ’ S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
! 0 0 D contains in every number one com- 
other matter. Yearly $i. Sold by News-dealers at 
10 cts. per oopy. Splendid premiums. $500 cash to 


be awarded for prize clubs. Specimen copy free. 
Add ress S. S. WOOD, Newburgh, N. ¥ 


af 


J 


plete prize story valued at $100, Forty pages of | Agent for the U. 8. 


p 
UO TSU ESOT POE DEED EET aaa 


ATTTITININ INLET 
———— 
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The Mason & Hamlin 
ORCAN CO. 


HAVE THE PLEASURE OF ANNOUNCING THIS MONTH SEVERAL 


New Styles of Cabinet Organs, 


Containing the important improvements for which Patents 
were granted them June 21 and Angust 23, 1870. 


These Instruments Surpass a!! Pre- 
vious Productions in Sub- 
stantial Excellence. 


They have also the satisfaction of announcing a REDUC- 
TION OF PRICES on several leading styles, rendered 
possible by increased facilities diminishing the cost ot 
manufacture. 

Having added to their promises ANOTHER LARGE 
NEW MANUFACTORY, they hope hereafter to supply 
orders promptly. 


Tne Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs, 


Are of such universal reputation, and so generally recognized 
as the standard of excellence among instruments of the class, 
that few will need to be assured of their superiority. They 
have been uniformly awarded highest premiums at Indus 
trial Exhibitions, including the Modal at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. 

Testiinony to their superiogity from nearly One 
Thousand Musicians, including a large majority of 
the most eminent in America and many in Europe, is pub- 
lished in full in a TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, which 
will be sent free to any one desiring it. 

Much as this Company value the unprecedented mass of 
testimonials to the superiority of their Organs which has 
accumulated in their hands, THEIR CHIEF RELIANCE 
IS, NEVERTHELESS, UPON THE INTRINSIC SUPE- 
RIORITY OF THEIR WORK, WHICH THEY ARE 
SURE WILL BE EVIDENT TO COMPETENT JUDGES 
WHO THOROUGHLY EXAMINE AND COMPARE ; 
and they are equally certain that the more thorough and 
searching are such examinations, the more considerable 
will be the evident superiority. 

Musicians will find that in quality and quantity of tone, in 
proportion, variety, convenience for use, und all other excel- 
lences, these Organs now possess, in an even higher degree 
than ever before, those merits which have won for them the 
pre-eminent reputation they enjoy. Mechanics will perceive 
that every instrument and every part of every one, interior 
as well as exterior, is made in the most thorough and work- 
manlike manner, of the best material. 


A New Illustrated Catalogue, 


With{ ull information and reduced prices, isready this week, 
and will be sent free to any one sending his address to the 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO., 
154 Tremont Street,’ Boston, or 
596 Broadway, NewiYork. 





ARE YoU 


GOING TO PAINT? 


If so, use the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


PUREST WHITE, 
AND ALL THE FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
“Ready for use—requires no oil, thinning, or driers,” 


And Sold only by the Gallon, 


MORE RECOMMENDS. 


BIppte Institute, Charlotte, N. C., } 
* March 10, 1870, 

We wish to add our testimonial to the great value 
of your Chemical Paint. Our Institute has saved 
one hundred and fifty dollars by using it instead of 
Lead, and takes pleasure in recommending its use. 

S.C. ALEXANDER, Prof. Biddle Institute. 
BripGeport, Ct., March lst, 1870. 
The first house upon which I had your Paint ap- 
plied is looking finely to-day. One painted at the 
same time with Load had deteriorated so much that. 
| last fall, I had it re-painted with your Paint; and I 
have furthermore issued orders to have all the build- 
ings I am erecting painted with your Paint, know- 
ing it to be the cheapest and best made. 
P. T. BARNUM, Esq. 
7EO. J, CoLsy, Architect, Waterbury, Vt., writes 
“T used your Paint on my ‘model house,’ and am 
satisfied it is all you claim forit I investigated 
the paint question thoroughly before deciding, and 
now I have no hesitation in advising all to use your 
paints. It has proved to be truly beautiful. 

Reccmmends from all sections of the country, 
compr sing the owners of many of the finest villas 
; and residences inthe land, can be obtained, with 
| Sample Card and Price List, free of charge, by ad- 
| dressing 
| AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., NewYork. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 

Cleveland. 0, 
DEMING & SON, Calais, Mo. 
JOHN MULLIKEN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
ROB’T SHOEMAKER & CO., Philadelphia,Pa. 
R. & W. H. CATHART, - Baltimore, Md. 
G. W. PITKIN, Chicago, Ill. 
LAWRENCE & CO., - Cincinnati, 0. 
HALL, MOSES & CO., Columbus, Ga. 
W. P. CONVERSE, Jr.. - New Orleans, La. 








P. S.—The superiority of these Paints has already 
brought numerous worthless imitations in the mar- 
ket. We caution the public against using them. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ANTED—AGENTSS ($20 day) to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE EW- 
ING MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, 
makes the ‘‘lock stitch” (alike on both sides), 
and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Ad- 
dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston. 
Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo 


ANcodirey for MeN EER estes ERM ee 


See large advertisement in another column. , 
| WOOD. Herald Building, 218 Broadway, N. Y., General 




















| 

CENTS WANTED.-— ($225 per month) by the 
} A AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO.. Boe. 
| ton, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


188 & 140 ) 
Fulton Street, - 
New York. ) 


Overcoats, $6. 
Overcoats, $8. 
Overcoats, ‘$10. 
Overcoats, $15. 
Overcoats, $20. 
Overcoats, $25. 


Overcoats, $30. 


Overcoats, $40. 


Overcoats, $45. 


Overcoats, $35. 


f 138 & 140 
FREEMAN & BURR’S (Fite: sts. 


New York. 
| CLOTHING 


WAREHOUSES. 


FREEMAN & BURR’S stock is of un- 
| paralleled extent and variety. It embraces Suits, 
| Overcoats and Clothing of every descrip- 
tion, for all ages, and all classes and occasions. 


ORDERS BY LETTER.—The easy and aconrate 
system for Self-Measure introduced by 
FREEMAN & BURR enables parties in any part 
of the country to order clothing direct from them, 
with the certainty of receiving the most PERFECT 
| FIT attainable. 


Winter Suits, $12. 
Winter Suits, $15. 
Winter Suits, $20. 
Winter Suits, $30. 
Winter Suits, $40. 
WinteriSuits, $50. 





Boys’!Suits, $6. 
Boys’ Suits, $8. 





Boys’ Suits, $12. 


Rules for Self-Measure, Samples of | 
| Goods, Price List and Fashion Sheet sENT FREE on | 
| application. j 


Boys’ Suits, $18. 





The New York and Brooklyn Suspension 


Bridge, in course of construction. 





FULTON STREET, Cor. PINEAPPLE, 


BROOKLYN. 





ALBANY. N. Y., 
82 State Bt. 


MASSILLON, Ohio. 


OHICAGO, IIL, 
138 La Salle 8t. 


MEMPHIS, Tenn., 
285 Main St. 


N. ORLEANS, La 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALLED 
) WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by 
with others. 
In th 


e 

NEW SCALE 

the manufacturer has succeeded in making the 
Most Perfect Pianoforte 

possible, hence they are preferred by all the 


Great Artists of: the Day, 


and recommended by all the 


LEADINC NEWSPAPERs. 


Prices will be found as reas 
with thorough workmanship. an cote 


all who have carefully compared it 





“RUSSIAN BRACES.” 


TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


| 
' 


The best Suspenders ever worn. 


“RUSSIAN BRACES.’’ 


The best Suspenders ever ‘worn 








WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 





